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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Tue following Text and Translation of the Poetics 
form part of the volume entitled Arvstotle’s Theory 
of Poetry and Fine Art, second edition (Macmillan 
and Co., 1898). In this edition the Critical Notes 
are enlarged, and the Translation has been care- 
fully revised. The improvements in the Translation 
are largely due to the invaluable aid I have received 
from my friend and colleague, Professor W. R. 
Hardie. To him I would express my warmest 
thanks, and also to another friend, Professor 
Tyrrell, who has most kindly read through the 
proof - sheets, ‘and talked over and elucidated 
various questions of interpretation and criticism. 
In making use of the mass of critical material 
which has appeared in recent years, especially in 
Germany, I have found it necessary to observe a 
strict principle of selection, my aim still being 
to keep the notes within limited compass. They 
are not intended to form a complete Apparatus 
Criticus, still less to do duty for a commentary. 


I trust, however, that no variant or conjectural 
Vv 
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emendation of much importance has been over- 
looked. 

In the first edition I admitted into the text 
conjectural emendations of my own in the following 
passages :—iii. 3: xix. 3: xxill, 1: xxiv. 10: 
xxv. 4: xxv. 14: xxv. 16. Of these, one or two 
appear to have carried general conviction (in 
particular, xxii. 1): two are now withdrawn,— 
iii. 3 and xxv. 14, the latter in favour of <ofovody> 
(Tucker). 

In the first edition, moreover, I bracketed, in 
a certain number of passages, words which I 
regarded as glosses that had crept into the text, 
ViZ-—Il. Lavi LO. Xvi. fs Vino, Gin ver 
I now give Gomperz’s correction tay Aeyouever, for 
the bracketed words trav pév Aoyov of the MSS., 
and in xvii. 5 Bywater’s conjecture 67. adrds for 
[ Tuvds avros |. 

There remains a conjecture which I previously 
relegated to the notes, but which I now 
take into the text with some confidence. It 
has had the good fortune to win the approval of 
many scholars, including the distinguished names 
of Professor Susemihl and Professor Tyrrell. I 
refer to od (otr MSS.) ra tuydvta dyduata in 
ix, 5. 1451 b 18, where the Arabie has ‘names 
not given at random.’ For the copyist’s error 
cf, ix, 2, 1451 a 36, where A° has odra, though 
ov 7o rightly appears in the ‘apographa’: and for 
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@ similar omission of o¥ in A‘ cf. vi. 12. 1450 a 29, 
ov Toujcer & Hv THs Tparypdias épyov, the indispensable 
negative being added in ‘apographa’ and found 
in the Arabic. The emendation not only gives a 
natural instead of a strained sense to the words 
Ta TvxovTa ovdpata, but also fits in better with 
the general context, as I have argued in Avvstotle’s 
Theory of Poetry, etc. (ed. 3 pp. 375-8). 

Another conjecture of my own I have ventured 
to admit into the text. In the much disputed 
passage, vi. 8. 1450a 12,1 read <mavres> ds eirreip 
for ov« driyou adtav as eimety of the MSS., follow- 
ing the guidance of Diels and of the Arabic. I 
regard ov« éddyou avrav as a gloss which displaced 
part of the original phrase (see Critical Notes). As 
a parallel case I have adduced het. i. 1. 1354 a 
12, where ovdev as elaeiv, the reading in the 
margin of A°, ought, I think, to be substituted in 
the text for the accepted reading oadyov. The 
word odéyov is a natural gloss on ovddév as etzeiy, 
but not so ovdev as eizreiy On dréyov. 

In two other difficult passages the Rhetoric 
may again be summoned to our aid. In xvii. 1. 
1455 a 27 I have (as in the first edition) bracketed 
tov Oearny, the object to be supplied with éAdvéaver 
being, as I take it, the poet, not the audience. 
This I have now illustrated by another gloss of 
a precisely similar kind in Ticker file Osan. 
where AavOdvovelv te [rods axpoatas| has long been 
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recognised as the true reading, the suppressed 
object being not the audience but the rhetoricians. 
Once more, in xxiv. 9. 1460 a 23, where A° 
gives the meaningless dAov 8é, I read (as in the 
first edition) dA ov8é following the reviser of A’. 
This reading, which was accepted long ago by 
Vettori, has been strangely set aside by the chief 
modern editors, who either adopt a variant dAXo 
88 or resort to conjecture, with the result that 
mpocbeivas at the end of the sentence is forced into 
impossible meanings. A passage in the Fhetorve, 
i, 2. 1857 a 17 ff., appears to me to determine the 
question conclusively in favour of ddr’ odd. . 
dvdyxn ... mpocOcivar. The passage runs thus: 
éav yap 4 TL ToUTwY yvopmmov, Ode Set Aéyev> avTos 
yap tovTo mpooriOnow 6 axpoarns, olov bre Awpueds 
otepavitny ayava vevixnkev, ixavoy elreiy 6tt “OdAVpria 
yap vevixnxer, To 8 Ste otepavirns ta ’OrAdpTLa, oddé 
det mpooGeivar: yuyvdoxover yap mavres. The general 
idea is closely parallel to our passage of the Poetics, 
and the expression of it is similar, even the word 
ovdé (where the bare ov might have been expected) 
in the duplicated phrase od88 Sef réyew, 0888 Sei 
mpooOeivat, One difficulty still remains. The sub- 
ject to elva: 4 yevécOar is omitted. To supply it 
in thought is not, perhaps, impossible, but it is 
exceedingly harsh, and I have accordingly in this 
edition accepted Professor Tucker’s conjecture, 


2 / > al 
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The two conjectures of my own above mentioned 
are based on or corroborated by the Arabic. I 
ought to add, that in the Text and Critical Notes 
generally I have made a freer use than before of 
the Arabic version (concerning which see p. 4). 
But it must be remembered that only detached 
passages, literally rendered into Latin in Professor 
Margoliouth’s Analecta Orientalia (D. Nutt, 1887), 
are as yet accessible to those like myself who are 
not Arabic scholars; and that even if the whole 
were before us in a literal translation, it could not 
safely be used by any one unfamiliar with Syriac 
and Arabic save with the utmost caution and 
subject to the advice of experts. Of the precise 
value of this version for the criticism of the 
text, no final estimate can yet be made. But it 
seems clear that in several passages it carries us 
back to a Greek original earlier than any of our 
existing MSS. Two striking instances may here 
be noted :— 

(1) i 6-7. 1447 a 29 ff, where the Arabic 
confirms Ueberweg’s excision of érorowa and the 
insertion of dvavuyos before tuyydvovea, accord- 
ing to the brilliant conjecture of Bernays (see 
Margoliouth, Analecta Orientalia, p. 47). 

(2) xxi. 1. 1457 a 36, where for peyadwrav of 
the MSS. Diels has, by the aid of the Arabic, 
restored the word Maccadwréy, and added a most 
ingenious and convincing explanation of ‘Eppoxai- 
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xo£avOos (see Critical Notes). This emendation 
is introduced for the first time into the present 
edition. Professor Margoliouth tells me that 
Diels’ restoration of érevEdyevos in this passage is 
confirmed by the fact that the same word is 
employed in the Arabic of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
to render ei-yec Oar. 

Another result of great importance has been 
established. In some fifty instances where the 
Arabic points to a Greek original diverging from 
the text of A‘, it confirms the reading found in 
one or other of the ‘apographa,’ or conjectures 
made either at the time of the Renaissance or in 
a more recent period. It would be too long to 
enumerate the passages here; they will be found 
noted as they occur. In most of these examples 
the reading attested by the Arabic commands our 
undoubting assent. It is, therefore, no longer 
possible to concede to A® the unique authority 
claimed for it by Vahlen. 

I have consulted by the side of Professor 
Margoliouth’s book various criticisms of it, e.g. by 
Susemihl in Berl. Phil. Wochenschr. 1891, p. 1546, 
and by Diels in Svtzungsber. der Berl. Akad. 
1888, p. 49. But I have also enjoyed the special 
benefit of private communication with Professor 
Margoliouth himself upon a number of difficulties 
not dealt with in his Analecta Orientalia. He has 
most generously put his learning at my disposal, 
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and furnished me, where it was possible to do so, 
with a literal translation. In some instances the 
Arabic is itself obscure and throws no light on 
the difficulty ; frequently, however, I have been 
enabled to indicate in the notes whether the exist- 
ing text is supported by the Arabic or not. 

In the following passages I have in this edition 
adopted emendations which are suggested or con- 
firmed by the Arabic, but which did not find a 
place in the first edition :— 


ii. 3. 1448 a 15, dowep of rods} 


vi. 7. 1450 a 17, <6 8 Bios>, omitting Kal evdarpovias 
kal 4 evdatovia of the MSS. 


xi. 6. 1452 b 10, [rovrwv & . . . eipnrai] 

xviii. 6. 1456 a 24, <xal> eixds? 

xx. 5. 1456 b 35, <ovx> dvev? 

xxL J, 1457 %a234; [xat do7npov |. The literal trans- 
lation of the Arabic is ‘and of this some is 
compounded of significant and _ insignificant, 
only not in so far as it is significant in the 
noun’ 

xxi. 1. 1457 a 36, Macoadwrdy (see above, p. ix.) 

xxv. 17. 1461 b 12, <xat sus adivatov> 


I hesitate to add to this list of corroborated 
conjectures that of Dacier, now admitted into the 
text of xxii. 1. 1459 a 21, wad py opolas iotopias 


tas avvOéces, for kal pr) opolas iatopias tas cvvnbes 


1 Ined. 3 I simply give the MSS. reading in the text, dovep 


Tyast. 
2 In ed. 3 the words here added are omitted in the text. 
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of the MSS. The Arabic, as I learn from Professor 
Margoliouth, is literally ‘and in so far as he does 
not introduce (or, there do not enter) into these 
compositions stories which resemble.’ This version 
appears to deviate both from our text and from 
Dacier’s conjecture. There is nothing here to 
correspond to cvv7Ges of the MSS. ; on the other 
hand, though cw6écers may in some form have 
appeared in the Greek original, it is not easy to 
reconstruct the text which the translation implies. 
Another conjecture, communicated privately to 
me by Mr. T. M‘Vey, well deserves mention. It 
involves the simpler change of opolas to ofas. The 
sense then is, ‘and must not be like the ordinary 
histories’; the demonstr. rovodrovs being sunk in 
olas, so that olas ioropias ai cuv7Gers becomes by 
attraction, ofas ictoplas tas cvv7Oeis. 

I subjoin a few other notes derived from corre- 
spondence with Professor Margoliouth :— 

(a) Passages where the Arabic confirms the 


reading of the MSS. as against proposed emenda- 
tion :— 


iv. 14.1449 a 27, éxBaivovres ris NexTiKAs dppovlas : 
Arabic, ‘when we depart from dialectic com- 
position.’ (The meaning, however, is obviously 
misunderstood.) 


vi. 18. 1450 b 13, trav pay Adywv: Arabic, ‘of the 
speech.’ The yév is not represented, but, owing 
to the Syriac form of that particle being identical 
with the Syriac for the preposition ‘of,’ it was 
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likely to be omitted here by the translator or 
copyist. 

xvii. 1. 1455 b 25. The Arabic agrees with the 
MSS. as to the position of modAdks, ‘as for 
things which are from without and certain things 
from within sometimes.’ 

xvill, 5 1456 a 19, kal év rots drAois rpdypacr: Arabic, 
‘and in the simple matters.’ 

xix, 2. 1456 a 38, ra ré6n mapackevalew: Arabic, 
‘to prepare the sufferings.’ 


More doubtful is xvii. 2. 1455 a 30, dwé ris adris 
gucews: Arabic, ‘in one and the same nature.’ 
The Arabic mode of translation is not decisive as 
between the MSS. reading and the conjecture az’ 
avtis tis dvcews, but rather favours the former. 
(6) Passages where the conjectural omission of 
words is apparently supported by the Arabic :— 


ix. 9. 1451 b 31, ofa dv eixds yevéer Oat Kai duvard, yeve- 
a@a.: Arabic, ‘there is nothing to prevent the 
condition of some things being therein like those 
which are supposed to be.’ But we can hardly 
say with certainty which of the two phrases the 
Arabic represents. 

xvi. 4. 1454 b 31, ofov "Opeotns ev ty “Ipuyeveig 
dveyviipurey dre “Opeotns: Arabic, ‘as in that 
which is called Iphigenia, and that 1s whereby 
Iphigenia argued that it was Orestes. This 
seems to point to the omission of the first 
’Opeorns.4 


1 Vahlen (Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zu Aristoteles’ Poetik ii. 
1898, pp. 3-4) maintains that the inference drawn from the Arabic 
is doubtful, and he adds strong objections on other grounds to Diels’ 
excision of the first Opéorns. 


b 
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In neither of these passages, however, have | 
altered the MSS. reading. 
(c) Passages on which the Arabic throws no 
light :— 
i. 9. 1447 b 22. The only point of interest that 
emerges is that in the Arabic rendering (‘of all 
the metres we ought to call him poet’) there is 


no trace of xai, which is found alike in A* and 
the ‘apographa.’ 

x. 3. 1452 a 20. The words yiyver@or ratra are 
simply omitted in the Arabic. 


xxv. 18. 1461 b 18, dote cai aitdy MSS. The line 


containing these words is not represented in the 
Arabic. 


xxv. 19. 1461 b 19, drav pu) dvdyxns obons pndiv. . . 
The words in the Arabic are partly obliterated, 
partly corrupt. 


In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge my 
obligations to friends, such as Mr. B. Bosanquet 
(whose History of Aesthetic ought to be in the hands 
of all students of the subject), Dr. A. W. Verrall, 
Mr. W. J. Courthope, Mr. A. O. Prickard, and Rev. 
Dr. Lock, who have written me notes on particular 
points, and to many reviewers by whose criticism I 
have profited. In a special sense I am indebted to 
Professor Susemih] for his review of my first edition 
in the Berl. Phil. Wochenschr., 28th September 
1895, as well as for the instruction derived from his 
numerous articles on the Poetics, extending over 
many years in Bursian’s Jahresbericht and else- 
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where. Among other reviewers to whom I feel 
grateful, I would mention Mr. Herbert Richards 
in the Classical Review, May 1895; Mr. R. P. 
Hardie in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15; and the authors 
of the unsigned articles in the Saturday Review, 
2nd March 1895, and the Oxford Magazine, 12th 
June 1895. 

To Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Reader I would once 


again express no merely formal thanks. 


EDINBURGH, November 1897. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


In the revision of the Text and the Critical Notes 
I have had the advantage of consulting two new 
editions, based on very different principles, those of 
Professor Bywater and Professor Tucker, from both 
of which I have derived assistance. In Professor 
Bywater’s edition I have noted the following passages 
in which manuscript authority (Parisinus 2038) is 
cited for readings which hitherto have been given 
as conjectural :—i. 4. 1447 a 21; xi. 5. 1452b3 
and 4; xv. 1. 1454 2 19; xviii, 1. 1455 b 32; 
xxii. 7. 1458 b 20 and 29; xxiv. 8. 1460 a 18; 
xxv. 4. 1460 b 19; xxv. 16. 1461 b 38 and 17. 
TAG LL DideeexS Vl OS aldbcenions Xxvin6, 1462 b 6. 
I am also indebted to Professor Bywater’s text 
for several improvements in punctuation. Most 
of his important emendations had appeared before 
the publication of my earlier editions, and had 
already found a place in the text or in the 
notes. 
I now append the chief passages in which the 
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text of this edition differs from that of the 


last :-— 


vii. 6. 1451 a 9. Here I keep the reading of the 


MSS., doep roré cat dAAoré dao. Schmidt's 
correction «idé@acw for daciv seemed at first 
sight to be confirmed by the Arabic, but, as 
Vahlen argues (Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zu 
Aristoteles’ Poetik, 1897), this is doubtful, and 
—a more fundamental objection—the question 
arises whether the correction can, after all, con- 
vey the sense intended. Can the words as 
emended refer to a known practice in present 
time, ‘as is the custom on certain other occasions 
also,’ i.e. in certain other contests, the dydves of 
the law-courts being thus suggested? As to 
this I have always had misgivings. Further 
observation has convinced me that roré kal adAore 
can only mean ‘at some other time also,’ 
in an indefinite past or future. With ¢act 
(sc. dywvicacGa:) the reference must be to the 
past. This lands us in a serious difficulty, for 
the use of the xAeY’Spa in regulating dramatic 
representations is otherwise unheard of. Still 
it is conceivable that a report of some such 
old local custom had reached the ears of Aristotle, 
and that he introduces it in a parenthesis with 
the ¢aciv of mere hearsay. 


ix, 7. 1451 b 21. I accept Welcker’s “Ave? for 


XV). 


ave. Professor Bywater is, I think, the first 
editor who has admitted this conjecture into 
the text. 


5. 1455 b 22. I restore the MSS. reading 
dvayvwpioas tivdés, which has been given up by 
almost all editors, even the most conservative, 
Hitherto a parallel was wanting for the required 
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meaning, ‘having made certain persons acquainted 
with him,’ ‘having caused them to recognise 
him.’ But Vahlen (Herm. Bemerk, 1898) has, 
if I am not mistaken, established beyond question 
this rare and idiomatic use of the verb by a 
reference to Diodorus Siculus iv. 59. 6, and by 
the corresponding use of yrwpifw in Plut. Vit. 
Thes. ch. xii. 


xix. 3.1456 b 8. For 1a of the MSS. I now read 
% Sidvora. (Previously I had accepted Tyrwhitt’s 
correction 757 @ Se?.) This conjecture was first 
made by Spengel, and strong arguments in its 
favour have recently becn urged by V. Wrobel 
in a pamphlet in which this passage is discussed 
(Leopoli, 1900). 


xxv. 6. 1458 b 12. For pérpov I now read pérpcov 
with Spengel. (So also Bywater.) Is it possible 
that in xxvi. 6. 1462 b 7 we should similarly 
read rw tov perpiov (yétpov codd.) prjKer, ‘a fair 
standard of length’? 

In xiv. 8-9. 1454 a 2-4 a much vexed question 
is, I am disposed to think, cleared up by a simple 
alteration proposed by Neidhardt, who in a 2 reads 
kpdtiotov for SevrTepov, and in a 4 Sdevrepov for 
xpdtiotov. This change, however, I have not intro- 
duced into the text. 

The Arabic version once more throws interesting 
light on a disputed reading. In xvil. 2 exotarixot 
instead of éferactixoi is a conjecture supported by 
one manuscript. In confirmation of this reading, 
which has always seemed to me correct, I extract 
the following note by Professor Margoliouth (Class. 
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Rev. 1901, vol. xv. 54) :—‘ Professor Butcher . 
informed me that a continental scholar had asserted 
that the Arabic read éxcratixol for é€eraotixol in 
this passage. I had been unable to satisfy myself 
about the Arabic word intended by the writer of 
the Paris MS., and therefore could not confirm 
this; but I must regret my want of perspicacity, 
for I have now no doubt that the word intended is 
‘ajabiyyina, which is vulgar Arabic for ‘‘ buffoons,” 
literally “‘men of wonder.” The Syriac translated 
by this word will almost certainly have been 
mathh'rdné, a literal translation of éxotatixol, 
which the Syriac translator probably thought 
meant “‘men who produce ecstasies.” The verb 
éficracfar is not unfrequently rendered by the 
Syriac verb whence this word is derived.’ 

In a few other passages the Critical Notes or 
‘ Translation contain new matter; eg. 1x. 8. 1451 
b 23; xvi. 7. 1455 a 14; xxiv. 10. 1460 b 1; 
XXxvVi. 6. 1462 b 7. 

I cannot in concluding omit a word of cordial 


thanks to Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s accomplished 
Reader. 


EDINBURGH, October 1902. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


THIS edition differs but little from the last, the 
only two changes of any importance being in the 
interpretation of {ov (ch. vil. 4-5, xxill. 1), see 
Arvstotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, ed. 4, 
p- 188, and of mepuréreca, ib. pp. 329-331. On 
particular points, including bibliographical matter, 
I have received kind assistance from Dr. J. E. 
Sandys. I desire also to express once more my 
obligations to Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Reader. 


Lonpon, January 1907. 
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ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 


I. ‘Imitation’ (ufunocs) the common principle of the Arts of Poetry, 
Music, Dancing, Painting, and Sculpture. These Arts dis- 
tinguished according to the Medium or maternal Vehicle, the 
Objects, and the Manner of Imitation. The Medium of 
Imitation 1s Rhythm, Language, and ‘ Harmony’ (or Melody), 
taken singly or combined. 


II The Objects of Imitation. 
Higher or lower types are represented in all the Imitative 
Arts. In Poetry this is the basis of the distinction between 
Tragedy and Comedy... 


IIL The Manner of Imitation. 
Poetry may be in form either dramatic narrative, pure 
narrative (including lyric poetry), or pure drama. A 
digression follows on the name and original home of the 
Drama. 


IV. The Origin and Development of Poetry. 

Psychologically, Poetry may be traced to two causes, the 
instinct of Imitation, and the instinct of ‘Harmony’ and 
Rhythm. 

Historically viewed, Poetry diverged early in two directions: 
traces of this twofold tendency are found 1n the Homeric poems: 
Tragedy and Comedy exhibit the distinction in a developed 
form. 

The successive steps in the history of Tragedy are enumer- 
ated. 


¥& Definition of the Ludicrous (rd ‘yeoiov), and a brief sketch of the 
rise of Comedy, Points of comparison between Epic Poetry 
and Tragedy., (The chapter is fragmentary.) 

& 1 B 


VI. 


VIL. 


VIIL. 


IX. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


Nile 
XVII. 
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Definition of Tragedy. Six elements in Tragedy : three external, 
—namely, Spectacular Presentment (6 rfs byews xdcpos or Sys), 
Lyrical Song (uedorodla), Diction (Aéés) ; three interna],— 
namely, Plot (ué8es), Character (400s), and Thought (ddvoa). 
Plot, or the represebtation of the action, is of primary import- 

-ance ; Character and Thought come next in order. 


The Plot must be a Whole, complete in itself, and of adequate 
magnitude. 


The Plot must be a Unity. Unity of Plot consists not in Unity 
of Hero, but in Unity of Action. 
The parts must be organically connected. 


(Plot continued.) Dramatic Unity can be attained only by the 
observance of Poetic as distinct from Histone Truth; for 
Poetry is an eapression of the Universal, History of the Par- 
ticular. The rule of probable or necessary sequence as applied 
to the incidents. Certain plots condemned for want of Unity. 

The best Tragic effects depend on the combination of the 
Inevitable and the Unexpected. 


. (Plot continued.) Definitions of Simple (dmAo%) and Complex 


(werdeypévor) Plots. 


. (Plot continued.) Reversal of the Situation (repiréreca), Recog- 


nition (dvayvwpiots), and Tragic or disastrous Incident (7460s) 
defined and explained, | 


The ‘quantitative parts’ (uépn xara 7d moody) of Tragedy de- 
fined :—Prologue, Episode, etc. (Probably an interpolation.) 


(Plot continued.) What constitutes Tragic Action The 
change of fortune and the character of the hero as requisite 
to an ideal Tragedy. The unhappy ending more truly tragic 
than the ‘poetic justice’ which 1s in favour with a popular 
audience, and belongs rather to Comedy. 


(Plot continued.) The tragic emations of pity and fear should 
spring out of the Plotitself. To produce them by Scenery or 
Spectacular effect is entirely against the spimt of Tragedy. 
Examples of Tragic Incidents designed to heighten the 
emotional effect. 


. The element of Character (as the manifestation of moral purpose) 


in Tragedy. Requisites of ethical portraiture The rulo of 
necessity or probability applicable to Character as to Plot. 


The ‘Deus ex Machina’ (a passage out of place here). How 
Character is idealised. 


(Plot continued.) Recognition : its various kinds, with examples. 
Practical rules for the Tragic Poet : 
(1) To place the scene before his eyes, and to act the 
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parts himself in order to enter into vivid sympathy with the 
diamatis personae. 

(2) To sketch the bare outline of the action before proceed- 
ing to fill in the episodes. 

The Episodes_of Tragedy are here incidentally contrasted 
with those of Epic Poetry. 


XVIII. Further rules for the Tragic Poet : 

(1) To be careful about the Complication (ddo1s) and Dé- 
nowement (dvats) of the Plot, especially the Dénouement. 

(2) To unite, if possible, varied forms of poetic excellence. 

(3) Not to ‘overcharge a Tragedy with details appropriate 
to Epic Poetry. 

(4) To make the Choral Odes—like the Dialogue—an organic 
part of the whole. 


XIX. Thought (d:dvoia), or the Intellectual element, and Diction in 
Tragedy. 
Thought 1s revealed in the dramatic speeches composed 
according to the rules of Rhetoric. 
Diction falls largely within the domain of the Art of 
Delivery, rather than of Poetry. 


XX. Diction, or Language in general. An analysis of the parts of 
speech, and other grammatical details. (Probably interpolated.) 


XXI. Poetic Diction. The woids and modes of speech admissible 
in Poetry: including Metaphor, in particular. 
A passage—probably interpolated—on the Gender of Nouns, 


XXII. (Poetic Diction continued ) How Poetry combines elevation of 
language with perspicuity. 
XXIII. Epic Poetry. It agrees with Tragedy 1n Umty of Action: herein 
contrasted with History. 


XXIV. (Epic Poetry continued.) Further points of agieement with 
Tragedy. The points of difference are enumerated and illus- 
trated,—namely, (1) the length of the poem; (2) the metre ; 
(3) the art of imparting a plausible air to incredible fiction. + 


XXV. Critical Objections brought against Poetry, and the principles on 
which they are to be answered. In particular, an elucidation 
of the meaning of Poetic Truth, and its difference from common 
reality. 

XXVI. A general estimate of the comparative worth of Epic Poetry and 
Tragedy. The alleged defects of Tragedy are not essential to it. 
Its positive merits entitle it to the higher rank of the two. 


ABBREVIATIONS IN THE CRITICAL NOTES 


Ac= 


apogr. = 
Arabs = 


. 


t4 


Ald. = 


Vahlen == 
Vahlen coni. = 


the Parisian manuscript (1741) of the 11th 
century: generally, but perhaps too con- 
fidently, supposed to be the archetype from 
which all other extant MSS. directly or in- 
directly are derived. 


one or more of the MSS. other than A°. 


the Arabic version of the Poetics (Paris 882 A), 
of the middle of the 10th century, a version 
independent of our extant MSS. It is not 
directly taken from the Greek, but is a trans- 
lation of a Syriac version of the Poetics by an 
unknown author, now lost. (The quotations 
in the critical notes are from the literal Latin 
translation of the Arabic, as given in Mar- 
goliouth’s Analecta Orientalra.) 


the Greek manuscript, far older than A° and no 
longer extant, which was used by the Syriac 
translator. (This symbol already employed 
by Susemihl I have taken for the sake of 
brevity.) It must be remembered, therefore, 
that the readings ascribed to 2 are those which 
we infer to have existed in the Greek exemplar, 
from which the Syriac translation was made. 


the Aldine edition of Ivhetores Graeci, published 
in 1508. 


Vahlen’s text of the Poetics Ed. 3. 
a conjecture of Vahlen, not admitted by him into 
the text. 


words with manuscript authority (including A°), 
which should be deleted from the text. 


a conjectural supplement to the text, 
a lacuna in the text. 


words which are corrupt and have not been satis- 
factorily restored. 
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I propose to treat of Poetry in itself and of its various 
kinds, noting the essential quality of each; to inquire into 
the structure of the plot as requisite to a good poem; 
into the number and nature of the parts of which a 
poem is composed ; and similarly into whatever else falls 
within the same inquiry. Following, then, the order of 
nature, let us begin with the principles which come 
first. 

Epic poetry and Tragedy, Comedy also and Dithyrambic 2 
poetry, and the music of the flute and of the lyre in 
most of their forms, are all in their general conception 
modes of imitation. They differ, however, from one 3 
another in three respects,—the medium, the objects, the 
manner or mode of imitation, being in each case 
distinct. ; 

‘For as there are persons who, by conscious art or 4 
mere habit, imitate and represent various objects through 
the medium of colour and form, or again by the voice ; 
so in the arts above mentioned, taken as a whole, the 
imitation is produced by rhythm, language, or ‘ harmony,’ 
either singly or combined. 


8 I. 4—9. 1447 a 24—1447 b 22 
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Thus in the music of the flute and of the lyre, 
‘harmony’ and rhythm alone are employed; also in 
other arts, such as that of the shepherd’s pipe, which 
are essentially similar to these. In dancing, rhythm 5 
alone is used without ‘harmony’; for even dancing 
imitates character, emotion, and action, by rhythmical 
movement. 

There is another art which imitates by means of 6 
language alone, and that either in prose or verse—which 

1447 Verse, again, may either combine different metres or con- 
sist of but one kind—but this has hitherto been without 
aname. For there is no common term we could apply to@ 
the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus and the Socratic 
dialogues on the one hand; and, on the other, to 
poetic imitations in iambic, elegiac, or any similar 
metre. People do, indeed, add the word ‘maker’ or 
‘poet’ to the name of the metre, and speak of elegiac 
poets, or epic (that is, hexameter) poets, as if it were not 
the imitation that makes the poet, but the verse that 
entitles them all indiscriminately to the name. Evens 
when a treatise on medicine or natural science is brought 
out in verse, the name of poet is by custom given to the 
author; and yet Homer and Empedocles have nothing in 
common but the metre, so that it would be right to 
call the one poet, the other physicist rather than poet. 
On the same principle, even if a writer in his poetic 9 
imitation were to combine all metres, as Chaeremon did 


in his Centaur, which is a medley composed of metres 
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of all kinds, we should bring him too under the general 
term poet. So much then for these distinctions. 

There are, again, some arts which employ all the 10 
means above mentioned,—namely, rhythm, tune, and 
metre. Such are Dithyrambic and Nomic poetry, and 
also Tragedy and Comedy; but between them the 
difference is, that in the first two cases these means 
are all employed in combination, in the latter, now one 
means is employed, now another. 

Such, then, are the differences of the arts with respect 
to the medium of imitation. 

Since the objects of imitation are men in action, and 
these men must be either of a higher or a lower type 
(for moral character mainly answers to these divisions, 
goodness and badness being the distinguishing marks 
of moral differences), it follows that we must represent 
men either as better than in real life, or as worse, or 
as they are. It is the same in painting. Polygnotus 
depicted men as nobler than they are, Pauson as less 
noble, Dionysius drew them true to life. 

Now it is evident that each of the modes of imitation ¢ 
above mentioned will exhibit these differences, and be- 
come a distinct kind in imitating objects that are thus 
distinct. Such diversities may be found even in dancing, 3 
flute-playing, and lyre-playing. So again in language, 
whether prose or verse unaccompanied by music. Homer, 
for example, makes men better than they are; Cleophon 
as they are; Hegemon the Thasian, the inventor of 
parodies, and Nicochares, the author of the Deiliad, worse 
than they are. The same thing holds good of Dithyrambs 4 
and Nomes; here too one may portray different types, as 
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Timotheus and Philoxenus differed in representing their 
Cyclopes. The same distinction marks off Tragedy from 
Comedy; for Comedy aims at representing men as worse 
‘Tragedy as better than in actual life} 

Tit There is still a third difference—the manner in which 
each of these objects may be imitated. For the medium 
being the same, and the objects the same, the poet may 
imitate by narration—in which case he can either take 
another personality as Homer does, or “speak in his own 
person, unchanged—or he may present all his characters 
as living and moving before us., 

These, then, as we said at the beginning, are the 2 
three, differences which distinguish artistic imitation,— 
the medium, the objects, and the manner. So that from 
“one point of view, Sophocles is an imitator of the same 
kind as Homer—for both imitate higher types of 
character ; from another point of view, of the same kind 
as Aristophanes—for both imitate persons acting and 
doing. Hence, some say, the name of ‘drama’ is given 3 
to such poems, as representing action. For the same 
reason the Dorians claim the invention both of Tragedy 
and Comedy. The claim to Comedy is put forward by 
the Megarians,—not only by those of Greece proper, who 
allege that it originated under their democracy, but also by 
the Megarians of Sicily, for the poet Epicharmus, who is 
much earlier than Chionides and Magnes, belonged to that 
country. Tragedy too is claimed by certain Dorians of the 
Peloponnese. In each case they appeal to the evidence of 
language. The outlying villages, they say, are by them 
called x@pat, by the Athenians $juo1: and they assume 
that Comedians were so named not from xwpatery, ‘ to 
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revel,’ but because they wandered from village to village 
(xata xawpas), being excluded contemptuously from the 
aap city. They add also that the Dorian word for ‘doing’ 
is 6pav, and the Athenian, mparrevv. 
This may suffice as to the number and nature of the 4 
various modes of imitation. 

LY. Poetry in general seems to have sprung from two 
causes, each of them lying deep in our nature. First, the 2 
instinct of imitation is implanted in man from childhood, 
one difference between him and other animals being 
that he is the most imitative of living creatures, and 
through imitation learns his earliest lessons; and no less 
universal is the pleasure felt in things imitated. Wes 
have evidence of this in the facts of experience. 
(Objects which in themselves we view with pain, we 
delight _to contemplate when reproduced with minute 
fidelity} such as ie forms of ere ignoble animals 
and of dead bodies. The causé of this again is, that to4 
learn gives the liveliest pleasure, not only to philosophers 
but to men in general; whose capacity, however, of 
Icarning is more’ limited. Thus the reason why men 5 
enjoy sceing a likeness is, that in contemplating it they 
find themselves learning or inferring, and saying perhaps, 
‘Ah, that is he. For if you happen not to have seen 
the original, the pleasure will be due not to the imitation 
as such, but to the execution, the colouring, or some such 
other cause. 5 

__Imitation, then, is one instinct of our nature. Next, 6 
there is the instinct for ‘ for ‘harmony’ and rhythm, metres 
being manifestly sections of rhythm. Persons, therefore, 
starting with this natural gift developed by degrees their 
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special aptitudes, till their rude improvisations gave birth 
to Poetry. 

Poetry now diverged in two directions, according to 7 
the individual character of the writers. The graver 
spirits imitated noble actions, and the actions of 
good men. The more trivial sort imitated the actions 
of meaner persons, at first composing satires, as 
the former did hymns to the gods and the praises of 
famous men. A poem of the satirical kind cannot 8 
indeed be put down to any author earlier than Homer; 
though many such writers probably there were. But 
from Homer onward, instances can be cited,—his own 
Margites, for example, and other similar compositions. 
The appropriate metre was also here introduced ; hence 
the measure is still called the iambic or lampooning 
measure, being that in which people lampooned one 
another. -Thus the older poets were distinguished as 9 
writers ofaheroic or of lampooning verse. 

As, in the serious style, Homer is pre-eminent among 
poets, for he alone combined dramatic form with 
excellence of imitation, so he too first laid down the 
main_lines_of Comedy, by dramat ising the Iudterons 
instead_of writing personal satire. His Margites bears 

1449a the same relation to Comedy that the Iliad and Odyssey 
do to Tragedy. But when Tragedy and Comedy came 10 
to light, the two classes of poets still followed their 


natural bent: the lampooners became writers of Comedy, 
and the Epic poets were succeeded by Tragedians, 
since the drama was a larger and higher form of 
art. 


Whether Tragedy has as yet perfected its proper 11 
Cc 
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types or not; and whether it is to be judged in itself, or 


in relation also to the audience,—this raises another 


question. Be that as it may, Tragedy—as also Comedy 12 


—was at first there improvisation. The one originated 
with the authors of the Dithyramb, the other with those 
of the phallic songs, which are still in use in many of 
our cities. Tragedy advanced by slow degrees; each 
new element that showed itself was in turn developed. 
Having passed through many changes, it found its natural 


form, and there it stopped. 


Aeschylus first introduced a second actor; he dimin- 13 


ished the importance of the Chorus, and assigned the 


leading part to the dialogue. “Sophocles raised the number 


of actors to three, and added scene-painting. Moreover, 14 


it was not till late that the short plot was discarded for 
one of greater compass, and the grotesque diction of the 
earlier satyric form for the stately manner of Tragedy. 
The iambic measure then replaced the trochaic tetrameter, 


which was originally employed when the poetry was of 


the satyric order, and had greater affinities with dancing. . 


Once dialogue had come in, Nature herself discovered the 
appropriate measure. For the iambic is, of all measures, 
the most colloquial: we see it in the fact that con- 
versational speech runs into iambic lines more frequently 
than into any other kind of verse; rarely into hexa- 
meters, and only when we drop the colloquial in- 
tonation. The additions to the number of ‘episodes’ 
or acts, and the other accessories of which tradition 
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tells, must be taken as already described; for to discuss 
them in detail would, doubtless, be a large under- 
taking. 


Vi: Comedy is, as we have said, an imitation of characters 
of a lower _type,—not, however, in the full sense of the 
word bad, the Ludicrous, being merely a subdivision of 
the ugly. It consists in some defect or ugliness which 
is not painful or destructive. To take an obvious 
example, the comic mask is ugly and distbrted, but does 
not imply pain. 

The successive changes through which Tragedy passed, 2 
and the authors of these changes, are well khown, whereas 
Comedy has had no history, because it was not at first 

1449 b treated seriously. It was late before the Axchon granted 
a comic chorus to a poet; the performers were till then 
voluntary. Comedy had already taken definite shape 
when comic poets, distinctively so called, are heard of. 
Who furnished it with masks, or prologues;‘or increased 3 
the number of actors,—these and other similar details 
remain unknown. As for the plot, it came originally 
from Sicily; but of Athenian writers Crates was the 
first who, abandoning the ‘iambic’ or lampooning form, 
generalised his themes and plots. 

“Epic poetry agrees with Tragedy in so far as it is an 4_ 
imitation in verse of characters of a higher type. They ; . 
differ, in that Epic poetry admits but one kind of 
metre, and is narrative in form. They differ, again, 
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fal cal ie lal b la \ > 
15 TO TpaTov opolws év Tails Tpay@diars ToUTO eTOLOVY Kal eV 
’ \ > / \ \ 5 m 
rois éreow. pépn 5 éotl Ta pev TavTa, TA dé (da THS 5 
/ \ , > , 
tpaypdias: Sudmep dotis tepl tpaypdias oide omrovoatias 
2 a a >| \ BJ , 
Kat davrns, olde Kal wept émav: & pevy yap EeTroTrOLLa 
é vr 7 Sla, & 8 avtH, ov mavTa év TH 
éyel, Urapyer TH Tpaywdia, a O€ avTH, 0 ? 
20 émromrovia. 
o . / a \ 
VI Tlep) pév obp ris ev E€apérpows pupntexis Kal Trepl Ko- 
a) \ / / > 
pwdtas botepoy epodper, tepl dé tpaywdias Aeywpev ava- 
a a / x 4 cd a 
NaBovres avThs ex Tov eipnuévay Tov yivoMevoy Opoy TS 
fd , 
ovalas. éarw ov tpayodia pipnows mpakews orovdaias 2 
/ / / a4 € / 
25 Kal Tedelas péyeOos eyovons, ndvaouéve AOYY yopls Exa- 
a Aa r \ > , > 
otw Tay eidav év Ttois popios, Spevtwv Kal ov dv amary- 
, \ fal / 
yerias, bv édéov nal poBov tepaivovea THY THY ToLOVT@Y 
/ \ a \ 
Tabnpatwv Kdbapaiv. Réyw Sé Hdvopévoy pév Aoyou Tov 3 
Vv 4 \ A £ f \ \ \ c 
éyovta puduov Kal appoviay Kal pédros, TO b€ ywpis Tots 
16 \ ry NX f SPs , / \ / ¢ 
30 eldeoe TO Sud pétpav évia rovoy TrepaiverOat Kai maduw Etepa 
t ial 
Sia edous. errel S€ mpadrrovtes rovobvTar Ti pinoy, 4 
fal w Lae J Se ” / / ¢ 
mpatov pev €€ avayxns dy ein te poptoy tpaywdias o 
ao. , : 
THS OYrews KOT MOS, Elita peroTrotia Kal NEELS* ev TOUTOLS yap 


A \ te / \ ‘\ a 
ToLovVTaL THY pipenow. Réyw dé rAEEW pev adTHY THY TOV 


12, dvadépee Hermann (confirm, Arabs) <érel> 4 uty Gompeiz: <p> 
h wey com. Vahlen: <el> % wey Tucker: 4 way ydp apogr. 14, rotrw 
(2 rotro pr. m.) AS Siadépovow Christ 16. Ereow et &race var. lect. 
= (Diels), ‘in omnibus epesi’ Arabs ravrd apogr.: Tatra Ac 19, 
alrj AS: abr) apogr.: atirn Reiz: év abrp Richards 21. wév add. apogr. : 
om. A° 22, dvahaBdvres Bernays. drodaPdbyres codd. 25. éxdorw 
Reiz: éxdorov codd. 28. maOnudrwy corr apogr., D: wadnudrwv 
Ac 29, xal pwédos] kal wérpov Vettori: secl. Tyrwhitt 30. pdvor]} 
Hépia = (‘ partes’ Arabs) 34, adriv] ravrny Bywater 
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in their length: for Tragedy endeavours, as far as 
possible, to confine itself to a single revolution of the 
sun, or but slightly to exceed this limit; whereas the 
Epic action has no limits of time. This, then, is a 
second point of difference; though at first the same 
freedom was admitted in Tragedy as in Epic poetry. 

Of their constituent parts some are common to both, 5 
some peculiar to Tragedy: whoever, therefore, knows 
what is good or bad Tragedy, knows also about Epic 
poetry. All the elements of an Epic poem are found 
in Tragedy, but the elements of a Tragedy are not all 
found in the Epic poem. 

4g! Of the poetry which imitates in hexameter verse, and 
of Comedy, we will speak hereafter. Let us now discuss 
Tragedy, resuming its formal definition, as resulting from 
hat has been already said. 

Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is 2 
\érious, complete, and of a certain magnitude ; in language 
emkellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the 
several kinds being found in separate parts of the play; 
in_the form of action, not of narrative; throuwth pity and 
fear effecting the proper_purgation of these emotions. Ry 8 
“Janguage embellished, I mean | language into “which 
rhythm, ‘harmony,’ and song enter. By ‘the several kinds 
in separate parts, I mean, that some parts are rendered 
through the medium of verse alone, others again with 


‘4 


the aid of song. 

Now as tragic imitation implies persons acting, it neces- 4 
sarily follows, in the first place, that Spectacular equip- 
ment will be a part of Tragedy. Next, Song and Diction, 
for these are the medium of imitation. By ‘Diction’ 
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uétpav civOcow, perdorroriav be 6 Thy Svvapiw avepay 
éyer maow. rel S€ mpakeas eo pipnors, mpaTreTar dé 5 
ind Twoy mpaTrovtwy, ods avayKn ToLovs Twas eival KaTA 
te TO AO0s Kal thy Sidvorav (Sia yap TovTwv Kal Tas 
mpakers elval dapev Trords Tivas, mépvKer 8€ altia S00 THY 
mpdtewv elvat, Sudvoray Kal 7005, Kal Kata tavtTas Kal 
Tuyyavovet Kal amoruyxdvovet mavtes), gory 51 THs pév 6 
mpakews 6 pd0os 4 plpnois: déyo yap pdPoy TovTor, THY 
ctvOeaw TeV TMpaypaTwov, Ta 8é 70n, Kal’ 5 rrovovs Tivas 
elvat dapev tods mpatrovtas, Sidvovay bé, év dcows A€éyov- 
’ , 4 a he: / ba > / 
Tes aTrobetxvuaciv Te i) Kal atvropaivoyta: yv@unv. avayKn7 
oiy madons tpaywdias pépyn elvar €€, Kal’ & roid tis €otiv 
 Tpaywdta’ tatta & éot) pdOos nal On Kal réEts Kal 
Sidvora Kal ois Kal perorrovia. ols péev yap pipovyrat, 
Sto pépn éotiv, ws S& pipodvra, Ev, & S€ ptpodvrar, Tpia, 
kal mapa tadta ovdév. TovTos pév ody <mavTes> [ovK drityor 8 
avtov as eitreiy néypnytas Tors eldeciy* Kal yap ders Eye TAY 
kat 005 Kal pdOov cat réEy Kal pédos Kal Sidvoray woad- 


fal / 
ToS, péyotov S€ TovTwy éotly 7 TOY TpayyaTwy svoTAacis: 9 


35. pérpwv] dvoudrwy Hermann, collato 1450 b 15 36. racow Maggi: 
macay codd. 88, did dé Zeller bia yap Torwy . . . wdvres IM 
parenthesi Thurot 1450 al. wégduxev 52 apogr.: répuxev AC alria 
codd,: airlas Christ 8. 5) Eucken: 62 codd, 4, rodrov}] rotro 
Maggi: secl, Christ (cf. Arab.) 5. xa8d Ac: xa6’ A apogr. 8. 
Kad’ & wrod apogr.: xaBorola A° 12. otk ddlyo abrGy ws elrety codd.: 
éAlyou a’ray <dwaytes> ws elareiy coni. Bywater: odx ddlyou a’rdy <ddde 
wdyres> ws elmetv Bursian ; ovx édMyo alray om. 3, sed rdvrws (?= rdvres) 
add. (vid. Margoliouth). Secluso igitur tanquam glossemate ovx éN-yo 
airy, scripsi <mdyres> ws elmetv: cf. Rhet. i. 1. 1854 a 12, édlyor codd.: 
older ws elmetv AC marg., ubi éd¢yov glossema esse suspicor, veram lect. obdév 
ws elrety: Dem, or. xxxvui. 6 mdvrwy rdv wdelorwv ds elwelv, ubi rov 
mhelorwy secluserim. Viam monstravit Diels, qui tamen dvres quoque 
omisso, Todras uev ody ws elweiy scripsit: obx ddyor abrav <d\N’ &v waor 
mdyres> Gomperz; obx ddlyo. adravy <dddd mdvres waor> Zeller: <mdyrss 


év maow airfjs> Susemhl =” 13. Spes vel Sw apogr.: Syis AC 
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I mean the mere metrical arrangement of the words: 
as for ‘Song,’ it is a term whose sense every one under- 
stands. 

Again, Tragedy igs the imitation of an action; and an 5 
action implies personal agents, who necessarily possess 
certain distinctive qualities both of character and thought; 

1450a for it is by these that we qualify actions-themselves, 
and these—though® and _character—are the two natural 
causes from which actions spring, and on actions again 
all success or failure depends. Hence, ‘the Plot is the 6 ' 
imitation of the action:—for by plot I here mean the ° 
arrangement of the incidents.’ By Character I mean 
that in virtue of which we ascribe certain qualities to 
the agents. Thought is required wherever a statement 
ig “proved, or, it may be, a general truth enunciated. 
Every Tragedy, therefore, must have six parts, which 7 
parts determine its, quality—namely, Plot, Character, 
Diction, Thought, Spectacle, Song. Two of the parts con- 
stitute the medium of imitation, one the manner, and three 
the objects of imitation]} And these complete the list. 
These elements have been employed, we may say, by the 8 
poets tg@gfpan ; in fact, every play contains Spectacular 
elementare well as Character, Plot, Diction, Song, and 
Thought. 


But most important of all is the_structure of theg 
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4 yap tpayodia plunois éotw ovK avOporav adrAa Tpda- 


\ x \ f 
£ews kai Biov: <o bé Bros> év mpater é€otiy Kal TO TéhosS 


A / t Jie \ \ \ \ » / 
mpakis Tus goriy, ob Trovétns: eioly 8é Kata peév TA HON Trovol 


rives, Kata 88 ras mpdkes eddaipoves 4 TodvavTiov. ovKovY 
Strws Ta HOn puyhowvta. mpdttovew, GAdA Ta HON oup- 
raparapBdvovoww Sa tas mpdkeus* Bote TA mpaypata Kal 
6 pdO0s Tédos THs Tpaywdias, TO bé TEAOS péyioToOY aTravTaV. 
er. dvev pev mpdkews od dy yévorto tpaypdia, dvev dé 
ROdv yevor ay. al yap Tov véwy TOY TrEloTwY anOeLs 
tpaywdlat eialy Kal ddws Tountal Toddol TowdToL, oloy Kai 
trav ypapéwv Ledéts mpos Wodvyvwrov mérovOev: 0 wév yap 
TlorAdvyvatos dyads nOoypados, 7 & ZevEdos ypad oddev 
éyer HOos. ere édv tis ees OF proers 7Ocxas cal AéEer 
kar Svavoia ed metrounpévas, od Troujoes 6 Hv THS Tpayo- 
dias Epyov, GAA TOAD paArXrov 1) KaTadeecTépots ToUTOLS 
Kexpnpévn tpaywdia, éyovoa 8& pdOov Kal cvoTacw mpa- 
ypatov. mpos 8& TovTos Ta péyrota ols Yruyaywyel 7 
Tpaywdia, ToD pvOou pépn eoTiv, al Te TEpLTEeTELAL Kal ava- 
yuopioes. Tt onpetoy Stu Kal oi éyyeipodvTes Trovety Tpo- 
Tepov Svvaytar TH réEEL Kal Tots nOeow axpiBodv %} Ta 
mpaypata ouvictacbat, olov Kal of mpatou rotal oxeddv 


amavtes. apy? pév ody Kal oloy wuyi) 6 pd00s THs Tpa- 


16. dddAa mpdtews Kat Blov cal evdaiuovrlas cal } xaxodauovla ev rpdte codd., 
sed alio spectat Arabs (‘sed in operibus et vita. Et <vita> est in epere’); 
unde Margoliouth d\Xa mpdtews cat Blov, <é 58 Blos> ev mpdter, qued pre- 
bant Diels, Zeller, Susemihl. Codicum lectionem ita supplet Vahlen, «et 
eVdawovlas <xal axodapovlas, 4 de evdaimovla> xal 4 Kaxodamovla i 
20. rpdrrovew] mpdrrovtas modo coni. Vahlen ovuprapadauBdvever 
Guelferbytanus pr. m., Spengel: cupsmepiArauBdvovow Ac 26 et 27. 
Tlokvyvworov et Iodtvyvworos A& 28. Aéfec Kat Scavola Vahlen (confirm. 
Arabs): Aéfes cal diavolas codd, 29. o¥ add. apogr. (‘nequaquam’ 
Arabs): om. Ac: fort. ovdaués Margoliouth 20. 4 apogr.. 4 Ac 36 
twloracbat codd.; suviordvac Thurot 
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incidents. For Tragedy is an imitation, not_of men, but 
cof, an action and of life, and life consists in action, and 
its end is a mode of action, not a quality. Now 10 
character determines men’s qualities, but it is by their 
actions that they are happy or the reverse. Dramatic 
action, therefore, is not with a view to the representation 
of character: character comes in as subsidiary to the 
actions. Hence the incidents and the plot are the.end of 
a tragedy ; and the end isthe chief thing of all. Again, 11 
without action there cannot be a tragedy : there may be 
_ without character. The tragedies of most of our riedern 
poets fail in the rendering of character; and of poets in 
general this is often true. It is the same in painting; 
and here lies the difference between Zeuxis and Polygnotus. 
Polygnotus delineates character well: the style of Zeuxis 
is devoid of ethical quality. Again, if you string 12 
together a set of speeches expressive of character, and 
well finished in point of diction and thought, you will 
not produce the essential tragic effect nearly so well as 
with a play which, however deficient in these respects, 
yet has a plot and artistically constructed incidents, 
Besides which, the{most powerful elements of emotional 13 
interest in Tragedy—Peripeteia or Reversal of the ~ 
St€udtion, and Recognition scenes—are parts of the plot!l 
A further proof is, that novices in the art attain to finish 14 
of diction and precision of portraiture before they can 
construct the plot. It is the same with almost all 
the early poets. 
The Plot, then, is the first principle, and, as it were, 
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yodlas, Sevrepov Sé Ta 797°. TapatAncLoy yap eat Kal 15 
1450 er) THs ypadihs: eb ydp Tes évareinvere Tois KaArLT TOUS 
dappdros xvdnv, ovK ay cpolws euppaverey Kal Ber 
ypadnaas eixdva: Eotuv Te wlpnors Tpakews Kal dua TavtTnv 

pddora Tov mpatrovTwy. Tpitoy dé 7 dudvota* TovTO dé 16 
séorw 7d Aéyew StvacOar Ta evdvTa Kal Ta Gppyortovta, 
Srep emt TaY Royo THs TOMTLKAS Kat (gelcein eget 
éotiv: of wey yap apxator TodTLKaS érrotouv A€yovTas, ob 

88 viv pytopixas. eat 8 HOo0s pév To ToLovTOY & Snrot THY 17 
mpoatpeow orroid tus mpoarpeiras 4 pevyer* Suomep ovK 
10 @xyovew %Oos Tav Oyo ev ols ovK EorTe SHrov 4 ev 
ols pd’ brws got 6 Te Tpoaipeitar } pevryer o éyor* 
Sidvowa 8é, ev ols amrodecxvbovel te ws éatw 1) @s ovK EoTLW 

}) kaOorov te adrodaivoyvta. rtéraptoy dé Td Aeyouéver 7 18 
réEis+ byw 5é, domep mpdrepoy elpntar, RéEw elvar THY 
15 dud THS dvouactas épunveiay, 6 Kal érl Tay éupétpov Kal 

éml tTaV Noyor Eyer THY alThiy Sivamw. Tov SE RAoLTT@Y 19 
[wévte] 7) pedrorrola péyiotoy Tov ndvopaTav, 7 dé dYrus 
puyayoryixoy per, aTEeXVOTAaTOV Sé Kal HKLoTA OiKEtoY THS ToLN- 


TiKAS' <lo>ws yap Tis Tpaywdlas Sivapmis Kal dvev ayOvos 


38. mapamAjovov . . . elxdva supra post mpayudrwy v. 31 collocayit Castel- 
vetro. 1450 b 1. éva AelWece A° 8. re codd.: yap Hermann 6. 
émt trav Adyww secl. M. Schmidt 9-11. drotd Tis . . . hedyer b6 AEywr 
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the soul of a tragedy: Character_holds.the second place. 

1450b A similar fact is seen in painting. The most beautiful 15 
colours, laid on confusedly, will not give as much pleasure 
as the chalk outline of a portrait. “Thus Tragedy is the 
imitation of an action, and of the agents_mainly_with a 
view to the action. 

Third in order is Thought,—that is, the faculty of 16 
saying what is possible and pertinent in given circum- 
stances. In the case of oratory, this is the function of 
the political art and of the art of rhetoric: and so indeed 
the older poets make their characters speak the language 
of civic life; the poets of our time, the language of the 
rhetoricians. Character is_that which reveals moral 17 
purpose, showing what kind of things a man chooses or 
avoids. Speeches, therefore, which do not make this 
manifest, or in which the speaker does not choose or 
avoid anything whatever, are not expressive of character.- 
Thought, on the other hand, is found where something is 
proved to be-or not to be, or a general maxim is 
enunciated. 

Fourth among the elements enumerated comes 18 
Diction ; by which I mean, as has been already said, the 
expression of the meaning in words; and its essence is 
the same both in verse and prose. 

Of the remaining elements Song holds the chief place 19 
among the embellishments. 

The Spectacle has, indeed, an emotional attraction of 
its own, but, of all the parts, it is the least artistic, and 
connected least with the art of poetry. or the power 
of Tragedy, we may be sure, is felt even apart from 
representation and actors. Besides, the production of 
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a / \ \ ’ / 
20 cal broxpiTav éortuv, ers dé KUPLWTEpa TeEpl TIV aTEpyacvay 


a a / A ad a > 
Tay dewy 1) TOD aKEvOTrOLOU TEXYN THS TOV TOLNTWV ETTLV. 


UZ / \ fal / 
Vil Avwpicpévav d€ TovTwY, AEYwMEY PETA TAUTa TroLaV 
* fal / > \ a 
iva Sf thy ctoracw elvar THY Tpaypatev, érevdn TovTO 
—_—_— 
fad a > / a \ 
cal mparov Kal péyotov THs Tpayedlas éoriv. xeitas 87 
a / / 3 / 
25 wiv THY Tpaywdiay Terdeias Kal GAns mpdews elvar pl- 
” ef \ \ v 
pnow éxovons te péeyebos: Ext yap Gov Kal pndey Exov 
te \ > x" \ f \ 
peéyeOos. Srov Sé €otiv TO Exov apynv Kal péTOV Kal TE- 
\ \ \ 2 > / ’ 
ReuTHY. apy Sé éotw b avdTo pév pn €E avdyKns pet 
a VA = Ral / . 
ado éotiv, wet éxeivo 8 Erepov répuxev elvar 7) yiverGas 
>’ ” / : n 
30 TeNeuTH 5é Tov’vayTiov 6 avTd pET AAO TrepUKEY eElvaL 7 
A » / 
é& avdyens 4} os él TO TroAUv, peta b€ TOTO GAXO ovdév: 
@ fa ¢ 
pécoy Sé 0 Kat avTo pet GdAXO Kal pet Exeivo ETEpor. 
5 ~ ” \ fal * 4) 5” e 40 4 
ef apa Tos cuvect@tas ed pvOovs pH orobev Etvyev 
A \ a f 
dpyecOar nf Srrov éruye TedevTav, GAA KeyphoOar Tais 
35 elpnuévars idéats. Te 8 érrel TO Kaddv Kal S@ov Kal array 
A / a / 
mpaypa 5 cuvéotnxey x TIV@Y Ov movoy TavTa TeTaypEéva 
cal ° \ \ / \ 
Set Eyew GAA Kal péyeBos Urdpyew py TO TYYOY: TO 
S: \ > / / > / $ \ ” , 
yap Kadov év peyéber cal rake eotiv, 40 ote Tapptxpov 
v / \ A ro \ € @ ¢ b] \ 
av Te yévorro Kadov fdov (cuyyeitar yap 7) Oewpla éeyyds 
fol / 
40 Tod avatcOnTov ypovou yivouévn), odTE Tappéyebes (od yap 
By a Q 
51a dua 1) Oewpia yivetar add’ ol'yeTar Tois Bewpodct Td ev 
} Nunee: ’ a 3) , t > r : . ‘ 
kal TO Odov €x THs Bewpias), olov ei puplwy otadior ein 
a ) a a a 
feov: wote Set xabdrep él tov cwpdtwry Kal émt Tov 


(¢ y \ / fo \ » , : ev 
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35. ldéacs apogr.: eldéacs Ac 38. mdéuuixpow Riccardianus 16: may pixpdy 
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spectacular effects depends more on the art of the stage 
machinist than on that of the poet. 

These principles being established, let us now discuss 
the proper structure of the Plot, since this is the first 
and most important thing in Tragedy, 

Now, according to our definition, Tragedy is an2 
imitation of an action that is complete, and whole, and 
of acertain magnitude; for there may be a whole that 
is wanting in magnitude. A whole is that which has 3 
a beginning, a middle, and an end, A beginning is that} 
which does not itself follow anything by causal necessity, 
but after which something naturally is or comes to be. 
An end, on the contrary, is -that which itself naturally 
follows some other thing, either by necessity, or as a rule, 
but has nothing following it. A middle is that which 
follows something as some other thing follows it. A well 
constructed plot, therefore, must neither begin nor end 
at haphazard, but conform to these principles. 

Again, a beautiful object, whether it be a living 4 
organism or any whole composed of parts, must not 


only have an g angement of parts. but must 
also be of a certain magnitude; for beauty depends on 


magnitude and order. Hence a very small animal 
organism cannot be beautiful; for the view of it is con- 
fused, the object being seen in an almost imperceptible 
moment of time. Nor, again, can one of vast size be 
beautiful; for as the eye cannot take it all in at once, 
the unity and sense of the whole is lost for the spectator ; 
as for instance if there were one a thousand miles 
long. As, therefore, in the case of animate bodies and & 
organisms a certain magnitude is necessary, and a magni- 
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a a > i 
5 xa) emt Tov piOov yew pev phjKos, ToTo 5é evpynpovev- 
fal \ \ > fal i 
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fo] fal ‘ 
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\ 
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kal aretpa TO évl cupBaive, €& dv [eviov] oddé éorw 
év ottws 8& xal mpdkeus évds moddai eiow, e& av 
pla ovdenla yiverar mpais. 81d mdvtes éolkacw dpap- 2 
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tude which may be easily embraced in one view; so in 

the plot, a certain length is necessary, and a length 

which can be easily embraced by the memory. The 6: 
limit of length in relation to dramatic competition and 

sensuous presentment, is no part of artistic theory. For 

had it been the rule for a hundred tragedies to compete 

together, the performance would have been regulated by 

the water-clock,—as indeed we are told was formerly 

done. But the limit as fixed by the nature of the7 
drama itself is this:—-the greater the length, the 

more beautiful will the piece be by reason of its. 
size, provided that the whole be perspicuous; And 

to define the matter roughly, we may say that the 

proper magnitude is comprised within such limits, that, 

the sequence of events, according to the law of probability 

or necessity, will admit of a change from bad fortune to 

good, or from good fortune to bad. 

Vul Unity of plot does not, as some persons think, consist 
in the unity of the hero. For infinitely various are the 
incidents in one man’s life which cannot be reduced to 
unity ; and so, too, there are many actions of one man 
out of which we cannot make one action. Hence the: 
error, a3 it appears, of all poets who have composed a 
Heracleid, a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They 
imagine that as Heracles was one man, the story of 
Heracles must also be a unity. But Homer, as in alla 
else he is of surpassing merit, here too—whether from 
art or natural genius—seems to have happily discerned 
the truth. In composing the Odyssey he did not include 
all the adventures of Odysseus—such as his wound on 


Parnassus, or his feigned madness at the mustering of 
D 
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the host—incidents between which there was no necessary 
or probable connexion: but he made the Odyssey, and 
likewise the Iliad, to centre round an action that in our 
sense of the word is one. As therefore, in the other 4 
imitative arts, the imitation is one when the object imitated 
is one, so the plot, being an imitation of an action, must 
imitate one action and that a whole, the structural union 
of the parts being such that, if any one of them is 
displaced or removed, the whole will be disjointed and 
disturbed. For a thing whose presence or absence makes 
no visible difference, is not an organic part of the 
whole. 

1p.€ It is, moreover, evident from what has been said, 
that it is not the function of the poet to relate what 
has happened, but what may happen,—what is possible 
according to the law of probability or necessity. The 2 

1451b peet and the historian differ not by writing in verse or 
in prose. The work of Herodotus might be put into 
verse, and it would still be a species of history, with 
metre no less than without it. The true difference is 
that one relates what has happened, the other what may 
happen. Poetry, therefore, is_a mor ical_and 3 
a higher thing than history: for poetry tends to express 
the universal, history the particular. By the universal 4 
I mean how a person of a certain type will on occasion 
speak or act, according to the law of probability or 


necessity; and it is this universality at which poetry 
aims in the names she attaches to the personages. The 
particular is—for example—what Alcibiades did or 
suffered. In Comedy this is already apparent: for here 6 
the poet first constructs the plot on the lines of prob- 
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ability, and then inserts characteristic names ;—unlike 
the lampooners who write about particular individuals, 
But tragedians still keep to real names, the reason being 6 
| that what is_possible is credible: what has not happened 
we do not at once feel sure to be possible: but what has 
happened is manifestly possible: otherwise it would not 
have happened. Still there are even some tragedies in 7 
which there are only one or two well known names, the rest 
being fictitious. In others, none are well known,—as 
in Agathon’s Antheus, where incidents and names alike 
are fictitious, and yet they give none the less pleasure. 
We must not, therefore, at all costs keep to the received g 
legends, which are the usual subjects of Tragedy. Indeed, 
it would be absurd to attempt it; for even subjects that 
are known are known only to a Ca and yet give pleasure 
to all. It clearly follows that the poet_or ‘maker’ 9 
should be the maker of plots rather than of verses ; 
since he is a poet pecese he imitates, and what he 
imitates are actions, band even if he chances to ee 
an historical subject, he is none the less a poet; for 
there is no reason why some events that have actually 
happened should not conform to the law of the probable 
and possible] and in virtue of that quality in them he is 
their poet or maker. 


Of all plots and actions the epeisodic are the worst. 10 
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I call a plot ‘ epeisodic’ in which the episodes or acts suc- 
ceed one another without probable or necessary sequence. 
Bad poets compose such pieces by their own fault, good 
poets, to please the players; for, as they write show 
pieces for competition, they stretch the plot beyond its 

1452a Capacity, and are often forced to break the natural con- 
tinuity. 

But again, Tragedy_is an imitation not only_of_ai1 
complete action, but of events inspiring fear or pity. 
Such an effect is best produced when the events come on 
us by surprise ; and, the effect is heightened when, at the 
same time, they follow as cause and effect. The tragic.12 
wonder will then be greater than if they happened of 
themselves or by accident ; Hor even coincidences are most 
striking when they have an air of design “We may 
instance the statue of Mitys at Argos, which fell upon his 
murderer while he was a spectator at a festival, and killed 
him. Such events seem not to be due to mere chance. 
Plots, therefore, constructed on these principles are 
necessarily the best. 

x Plots are either Simple or Complex, for the actions 
in real life, of which the plots are an imitation, obviously 
show a similar distinction. .An action which is one and 2 
continuous in the sense above defined, I call Simple, when 
the change of fortune takes place without Reversal of $ 
the Situation and without Recbdgnition. 

A Complex_action is one in which the change is 
accompanied by such Reversal, or by Recognition, or 
by both. These last should arise ‘from the internal’3 
structure of the plot, so that what follows should be the - 
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necessary or probable result of the preceding action. It 
makes all the difference whether any given event is a 
case of propter hoc or post hoc. 

XI Reversal of the Situation is a change by which 
the action veers round to its opposite, subject always 
to our rule of probability or necessity. Thus in the 
Oedipus, the messenger comes to cheer Oedipus and 
free him from his alarms about his mother, but by 
revealing who he is, he produces the opposite effect. 
Again in the Lynceus, Lynceus is being led away to 
his death, and Danaus goes with him, meaning to slay 
him; but the outcome of the preceding incidents is that 
Danaus is killed and Lynceus saved. 

Recognition, as the name indicates, ig a change from 2 
ignorance to knowledge, producing love or hate between 
the persons destined by the poet for good _or_bad_fortune. 
The best form of recognition is coincident with a Reversal 
of the Situation. as in the Oedipus. There are indeed other 3 
forms. Even inanimate things of the most trivial kind 
may in a sense be objects of recognition. Again, we may 
recognise or discover whether a person has done a thing 
or not. But the recognition which is most intimately 
connected with the plot and action is, as we have said, 
the recognition of persons. This recognition, combined An 

1452 > with Reversal, will produce either pity or fear;.and actions 
producing | these effects are those which, by our definition, 
Tragedy represents, “Moreover, it is upon such situations 


that the issues of good or bad fortune will depend. . 
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Recognition, then, being between persons, it may happen 5 
that one person only is recognised by the other—when 
the latter is already known—or it may be necessary that 
the recognition should be on both sides, Thus Iphigenia 
is revealed to Orestes by the sending of the letter; but 
another act of recognition is required to make Orestes 


known to Iphigenia. 

fw parts, then, of the Plot—Reversal of the Situation 6 
and Recognition—turn upon surprises.) A third part 1s 
the Scene of Suffering. The Scene of Suffering is a 
destructive or painful action, such as death on the stage, 
bodily agony, wounds and the like. 7 

ma He (The parts of Tragedy which must be treated as 
elements of the whole have been already mentioned. 
We now come to the quantitative parts—the separate 
parts into which Tragedy is divided—namely, Prologue, 
Episode, Exode, Choric song; this last being divided 
into Parode and Stasimon. These are common to all 
plays: peculiar to some are the songs of actors from the 
stage and the Commoi. 

The Prologue is that entire part of a tragedy which 
precedes the Parode of the Chorus. The Episode is 
that entire part of a tragedy which is between complete 
choric songs. The Exode is that entire part of a tragedy 
which has no choric song after it. Of the Choric part 
the Parode is the first undivided utterance of the 
Chorus: the Stasimon is a Choric ode without anapaests 
or trochaic tetrameters: the Commos is a joint lamenta- 
tion of Chorus and actors. The parts of Tragedy which 
must be treated as elements of the whole have been 


to 
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already mentioned. The quantitative parts—the separate 
parts into which it is divided—are here enumerated.] 


AIIE As the sequel to what has already been said, we must 
proceed to consider what the poet should aim at, and 
what he should avoid, in constructing his plots; and by 
what means the specific effect of Tragedy willbe produced. 

A perfect tragedy should, as we have seek be arranged 2 
not on the simple _but.on the complex plan. It should, 
moreovek,ainitate actions which excite pity and fear, this 
being the distinctive mark of tragic imitation. It follows 
plainly, in the first place, that the change of fortune 
presented must not be the spectacle of a virtuous man 
brought from prosperity to adversity: for this ‘moves 
neither pity nor fear; it merely shocks us. _ Nor, again, 
that of a bad man passing from adversity to prosperity : 
for nothing can be more alien to the spirit of Tragedy; it 

1453a possesses no single tragic quality; it neither satisfies 

the moral sense nor calls forth pity or fear. Nor, 
again, should the downfall of the utter_villain be ex- 
hibited. A plot of this kind would, doubtless, satisfy 
the moral sense, but it would inspire neither pity nor( 
fear ; for pity is aroused_by unmerited misfortune, fear 
by the misfortune of a man-like_ourselves. Such an 
event, therefore, will be neither pitiful nor terrible.‘ 
There remains, then, the character between these two 3 
extremes,—that of a_nan_who_is_ not..eminently goodand 
just, yet whose misfortune is brought about not. by.. vice 
or depravity, but by some error ,or—frailty. He must 
be one who is highly renowned and prosperous,—a 
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personage like Oedipus, Thyestes, or other illustrious 
men of such families, 

A well constructed plot’ should, therefore, be single 4 
in its issue, rather than double as some maintain, The 
change of _fortune should be not from bad to good, but, 
reversely, fromgood\ to bad. It should come about as 
the result not of vice, but of some great error or frailty, 
in a character either such as we have described, or better 
rather than worse. The practice of the stage bears out 5 
our view. At first the poets recounted any legend that 
came in their way. Now, the best tragedies are founded 
on the story of a few houses,—on the fortunes of Alemaeon, 
Oedipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, Telephus, and those 
others who have done or suffered something terrible. A 
tragedy, then, to be perfect according to the rules of art 
should be of this construction. Hence they are in_error 6 
who censure Euripides just because he follows this 
principle in his plays, many of which end unhappily. 
It is, as we have said, the right ending. The best proof 
is that on the stage and in dramatic competition, such 
plays, if well worked out, are the most tragic in effect ; 
and Euripides, faulty though he may be in the general 
management of his subject, yet is felt to be the most 
tragic of the poets. 

In the second rank comes the kind of tragedy which 7 
some place first. Like the Odyssey, it has a double 
thread of plot, and also an opposite catastrophe for the 
good and for the bad. It is accounted the best because 
of the weakness of the spectators; for the poet is guided 
in what he writes by the wishes of his audience. Theos 
pleasure, however, thence deriyed is not the true tragic 
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pleasure. It is proper rather to Comedy, where those 
who, in the piece, are the deadliest enemies—like Orestes 
and Aegisthus—quit the stage as friends at the close, 
and no one slays or is slain. 

XIV Fear and pity may be aroused by spectacular means ; 

3° but they may also result from the inner structure of the 
piece, which is the better way, and indicates a superior 
poet. For the plot ought to be so constructed that, even 
without the aid of the eye, he who hears the tale told 
will thrill with horror and melt to _pity at what takes 
place. This is the impression we should receive from 
hearing the story of the Oedipus. But to produce this 2 
effect by the mere spectacle is a less artistic method, 
and dependent on extraneous aids. Those who employ 
spectacular means to create a sense not of the terrible 
but only of the monstrous, are strangers to the purpose 
of Tragedy ; for we must not demand of Tragedy any and 
every kind of pleasure, but only that which is proper 
to it. And since the pleasure which the poet should 3_ 
afford is that which comes from pity and fear through 
imitation, it is evident that this quality must be impressed 
upon the incidents. 

Let us then determine what are the circumstances 
which strike us as terrible or pitiful. 

Actions capable of this effect must happen between 4 
persons who are either friends or enemies or indifferent 
to one another. If an enemy kills an enemy, there is 
nothing to excite pity either in the act or the intention, 
—except so far as the suffering in itself is pitiful. So 
again with indifferent persons. But when the tragic 


incident occurs between those who are near or dear to' 
E 
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one another—if, for example, a brother kills, or intends to 
kill, a brother, a son his father, a mother her son, a son 
his mother, or any other deed of the kind is done—these 
are the situations to be looked for by the poet. He may not 
indeed destroy the framework of the received legends—the 5 
fact, for instance, that Clytemnestra was slain by Orestes 
and Eriphyle by Alemaeon—but he ought to showinvention 
of his own,and skilfully handle the traditional material. Let 
us explain more clearly what is meant by skilful handling. 
The action may be done consciously and with know- 6 
ledge of the persons, in the manner of the older poets. 
It is thus too that Euripides makes Medea slay her 
children. Or, again, the deed of horror may be done, 
but done in ignorance, and the tie of kinship or friend- 
ship be discovered afterwards. The Oedipus of Sophocles 
is an example. Here, indeed, the incident is outside 
the drama proper; but cases occur where it falls within 
the action of the play: one may cite the Alcmaeon of 
Astydamas,orTelegonus in the Wounded Odysseus. Again, 
there is a third case,—<to be about to act with knowledge 
of the persons and then not to act. The fourth case is> 


~“I 


when some one is about to do an irreparable deed through 
ignorance, and makes the discovery before it is done. These 
are the only possible ways. For the deed must either be 
done_or not done,—and that wittingly or unwittingly. 
But of all these ways, to be about to act knowing the 
persons, and then not to act, is the worst. It is shocking 
without being tragic, for no disaster follows. It is, there- 
fore, never, or very rarely, found in poetry. One instance, 
however, is in the Antigone, where Haemon threatens to 
kill Creon. The next and better way is that the deed 8 
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should be perpetrated. Still better, that it should be 
perpetrated in ignorance, and the discovery made after- 
wards. There is then nothing to shock us, while the 
discovery produces a startling effect. The last case is the 9 
best, as when in the Cresphontes Merope is about to slay 
her son, but, recognising who he is, spares his life. So 
in the Iphigenia, the sister recognises the brother just in 
time. Again in the Helle, the son recognises the mother 
when on the point of giving her up. This, then, is why- 
a few families only, as has been already observed, furnish 
the subjects of tragedy. It was not art, but happy 
chance, that led the poets in search of subjects to 
impress the tragic quality upon their plots. They are 
compelled, therefore, to have recourse to those houses 
whose history contains moving incidents like these. 

Enough has now been said concerning the structure 
of the incidents, and the right kind of plot. 

XV In respect of Character there are four things to be 
aimed at. First, and most important, it must be good 
Now any speech or action that manifests moral _purpose 
of any _kind_ will be expressive of character: the character 
will be good if the purpose is good. This rule is relative 
to each class. Even a woman may be good, and also a 
slave; though the woman may be said to be an inferior 
being, and the slave quite worthless. The second thing 2 
to aim at is_propriety. There is a type of manly valour ; 
but valour in a woman, or unscrupulous cleverness, is in- 
appropriate, Thirdly, character must be.true_tolife: for 3 
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huiusmodi aliquid tentavit, dere unde palvecOa ev atrg ws érlrav, vel ws 
éwlray elreiv : ‘There is indeed a character (rt #@os) of manly courage, but it 
is not appropriate to a woman, and as a rule is not found in her at all’ 
25. lacunam ante domep statuit Spengel Somep etpnrac fort. secluden- 
dum: dep efpyrac Hermann 29. dvayxalov Marcianus 215, Bywater : 
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this is a distinct thing from goodness and propriety, as here 
described. The fourth point is consistency: for though 4 
the subject of the imitation, who suggested the type, 
be inconsistent, still he must be consistently inconsistent. 
As an example of motiveless degradation_of_character, we 5 
have Menelaus in the Orestes: of character indecorous ~ 
and inappropriate, the lament of Odysseus in the Scylla, 
and the speech of Melanippe: of inconsistency, the 
Iphigenia at Aulis,—for Iphigenia the suppliant in no 
way resembles her later self. 

As in the structure of the plot, so too in the por- 6 
traiture of character, the poet should always aim either 
at the necessary or the probable. Thus a person of a 
given character should speak or act in a given way, by 
the rule either of necessity or of probability; just as 
this event should follow that by necessary or probable 
sequence. It is therefore evident that the unravelling 7 
of the plot, no less than the complication, must arise out 

us4b of the plot itself, it must not be brought about by the 
Deus ex iene in the Medea, or in the Return of 
the Greeks in the Iliad. The Deus ex Machina should 
be employed only for events_external to the drama,— 
for antecedent or subsequent events, which lie beyond 


the range of human knowledge, and which require to be 
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reported or foretold ; for to the gods we ascribe the power 
of seeing all things. Within the action there must be 
nothing irrational. If the irrational cannot be excluded, 
it should be outside the scope of the tragedy. Such is 
the irrational element in the Oedipus of Sophocles. 

Again, since Tragedy is an imitation of persons who 8 
are above the common level, the example of good portrait- 
painters should be followed. They, while reproducing 
the distinctive form of the original, make a likeness 
which is true to life and yet more beautiful. So too 
the poet, in representing men who are irascible or 
indolent, or have other defects of character, should 
preserve the type and yet ennoble it. In this way 
Achilles is portrayed by Agathon and Homer. 

These then are rules the poet should observe. Nor 9 
should he neglect those appeals to the senses, which, 
though not among the essentials, are the concomitants of 
poetry ; for here too there is much room for error. But 
of this enough has been said in our published treatises, 

What Recognition is has been already explained. 
We will now enumerate its kinds. 

First, the least artistic form, which, from poverty of 
wit, is most commonly employed—recognition by signs. 
Of these some are congenital,—such as ‘the spear which 2 
the earth-born race bear on their bodies, or the stars 
introduced by Carcinus in his Thyestes. Others are 
acquired after birth; and of these some are bodily marks, 
as scars; some external tokens, as necklaces, or the little 
ark in the Tyro by which the discovery is effected. Even 3 
these admit of more or less skilful treatment. Thus in 
the recognition of Odysseus by his scar, the discovery is 
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made in one way by the nurse, in another by the swine- 
herds. The use of tokens for the express purpose of proof 
—and, indeed, any formal proof with or without tokens 
—is a less artistic mode of recognition. A better kind 
is that which comes about by a turn of incident, as in 
the Bath Scene in the Odyssey. 

Next come the recognitions invented at will by the 


> 


poet, and on that account wanting in art. For example, 


1455 a 


Orestes in the Iphigenia reveals the fact that he is 
Orestes. She, indeed, makes herself known by the letter; 
but he, by speaking himself, and saying what the poet, 
not what the plot requires. This, therefore, is nearly 
allied to the fault above mentioned :—for Orestes might 
as well have brought tokens with him. Another similar 
instance is the ‘voice of the shuttle’ in the Tereus of 
Sophocles. 

The third_kind depends on memory when the sight, of 5 
some object awakens_a feeling: as in the Cyprians of 
Dicaeogenes, where the hero breaks into tears on seeing 
the picture; or again in the ‘Lay of Alcinous,’ where 
Odysseus, hearing the minstrel play the lyre, recalls the 
past and weeps; and hence the recognition. 

The fourth kind is by process of reasoning. Thus in 6 
the Choéphori:—‘Some one resembling me has come: 
no one resembles me but Orestes: therefore Orestes has 
come.’ Such too is the discovery made by Iphigenia 
in the play of Polyidus the Sophist. It was a natural 
reflexion for Orestes to make, ‘So I too must die at the 
altar like my sister. So, again, .in the Tydeus of 
Theodectes, the father says, ‘I came to find my son, and 
I lose my own life. So too in the Phineidac: the 
women, on seeing the place, inferred their fate :—‘ Here 
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we are doomed to die, for here we were cast forth.’ 
Again, there is a composite kind of recognition involving 7 
false inference on the part of one of the characters, as in 
the Odysseus Disguised as a Messenger. A said <that 
no one else was able to bend the bow; ... hence B 
(the disguised Odysseus) imagined that A would> 
recognise the bow which, in fact, he had not seen; and 
to bring about a recognition by this means—the expecta- 
tion that A would recognise the bow—is false inference. 
But, of all recognitions, the best_is that_which arises 8 
from the incidents _themselves re the startling dis- 


covery is made by natural means. Such is that in the 
Oedipus of Sopnocles, and in the Iphigenia; for it was 
natural that Iphigenia should wish to dispatch a letter. 
These recognitions alone dispense with the artificial aid 
ef tokens or amulets. Next comé-the recognitions by 
process of reasoning. 

XVII In constructing the plot and working it out with 
the proper diction, the poet should place the scene, 
as far as possible, before his eyes. In this way, seeing 
everything with the utmost vividness, as if he were a 
spectator of the action, he will discover what is in keeping 
with it, and be most unlikely to overlook inconsistencies. 
The need of such a rule is shown by the fault found in 
Carcinus. Amphiaraus was on his way from the temple. 
This fact escaped the observation of one who did not see 
the situation. On the stage, however, the piece failed, 
the audience being offended at the oversight. 

Again, the poet should work out his play, to the 
best of his power, with appropriate gestures; for 2 
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those who feel emotion are most convincing through 
natural sympathy with the characters they represent; 
and one who is agitated storms, one who is angry rages, 
with the most life-like reality. Hence poetry implies 
either a happy gift of nature ora strain of madness. In 
the one case a man can take the mould of any character; 
in the other, he is lifted out of his proper self. 

As for the story, whether the poet takes it ready 3 

1455» Made or constructs it for himself, he should first sketch 
its general outline, and then fill in the episodes and 
amplify in detail. The general plan may be illustrated by 
the Iphigenia. A young girl is sacrificed ; she disappears 
mysteriously from the eyes of those who sacrificed her; 
she is transported to another country, where the custom is 
to offer up all strangers to the goddess. To this ministry 
she is appointed. Some time later her own brother 
chances to arrive. The fact that the oracle for some reason 
ordered him to go there, is outside the general plan of 
the play. The purpose, again, of his coming is outside the 
action proper. However, he comes, he is seized, and, when 
on the point of being sacrificed, reveals who he is. The 
mode of recognition may be either that of Euripides or of 
Polyidus, in whose play he exclaims very naturally :— 
‘So it was not my sister only, but I too, who was doomed 
to be sacrificed’; and by that remark he is saved. 

After this, the names being once given, it remains 4 
to fill in the episodes, We must see that they are 
relevant to the action. In the case of Orestes, for 
example, there is the madness which led to his capture, 
and his deliverance by means of the purificatory rite. 
In the drama, the episodes are short, but it is these that 6 
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give extension to Epic poetry. Thus the story of the 
Odyssey can be stated briefly, A certain man is absent 
from home for many years; he is jealously watched by 
Poseidon, and left desolate. Meanwhile his home is in 
a wretched plight—-suitors are wasting his substance and 
plotting against his son. At length, tempest-tost, he him- 
self arrives; he makes certain persons acquainted with 
him; he attacks the suitors with his own hand, and is 
himself preserved while he destroys them. This is the 
essence of the plot; the rest is episode. 

XVIII Every tragedy falls into two parts,—Complication 
and Unravelling or Dénouement. Incidents extraneous 
to the action are frequently combined with a portion of 
the action proper, to form the Complication; the rest is 
the Unravelling. By the Complication I mean all that 
extends from the beginning of the action to the part 
which marks the turning-point to good or bad fortune. 
The Unravelling is that which extends from the 
beginning of the change to the end. Thus, in the 
Lynceus of Theodectes, the Complication consists of the 
incidents presupposed in the drama, the seizure of the 
child, and then again *« * <The Unravelling> extends 
from the accusation of murder to the end. 

There are four kinds of Tragedy, the Complex, depend- 2 
ing entirely on Reversal of the Situation and Recognition ; 


F 
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1456 the Pathetic (where the motive is passion),—such as the 
tragedies on Ajax and Ixion; the Ethical (where _the 
motives are ethical),—such as the Phthiotides and the 
Peleus. The fourth kind is_the Simple. <We here 
exclude the purely spectacular element>, exemplified by 
the Phoreides, the Prometheus, and scenes laid in Hades. 
The poet should endeavour, if possible, to combine all 3 
poetic elements ; or failing that, the greatest number and 
those the most important; the more so, in face of the 
cavilling criticism of the day.. For whereas there have 
hitherto been good poets, each in his own branch, the 
critics now expect one man to surpass all others in their 
several lines of excellence. 

In speaking of a tragedy as the same or different, the 
best test to take is the plot. Identity exists where the 
Complication and Unravelling are the same. Many poets 
tic the knot well, but unravel it ill. Both arts, how- 
ever, should always be mastered. 

Again, the poet should remember what has been often 4 
said, and not make an Epic structure into a Tragedy— 
by an Epic structure I mean one with a multiplicity of 
plots—as if, for instance, you were to make a tragedy 
‘out of the entire story of the Iliad. In the Epic poem, 
owing to its length, each part assumes its proper 
magnitude. In the drama the result is far from 
answering to the poet’s expectatien. The proof is that 5 
the poets who have dramatised the whole story of the 
Fall of Troy, instead of selecting portions, hke Euripides ; 
or who have taken the whole tale of Niobe, and not a 
part of her story, like Aeschylus, either fail utterly or 
mect with poor success on the stage. Even Agathon 
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has been known to fail from this one defect. In his 
Reversals of the Situation, however, he shows a marvellous 
skill in the effort to hit the popular taste,—to produce a 
tragic effect that satisfies the moral sense. This effect is 6 
produced when the_clever rogue, like Sisyphus, is out- 


witted, or the_brave villain defeated. Such an event is 
probable in Agathon’s sense of the word: ‘it is probable,’ 
he says, ‘that many things should happen contrary to 
probability.’ 

The Chorus too should be regarded as one of the7 
actors; it should be an integral part of the whole, and 
share in the action, in the manner not of Euripides but 
of Sophocles, As for the later poets, their choral songs 
pertain as little to the subject of the piece as to that of 
any other tragedy. They are, therefore, sung as mere 
interludes,—a practice first begun by Agathon. Yet 
what difference is there between introducing such choral 
interludes, and transferring a speech, or even a whole act, 
from one play to another ? 

XIX It remains to speak of Diction and Thought, the 
other parts of Tragedy having been already discussed. 
Concerning Thought, we may assume what is said in 
the Rhetoric, to which inquiry the subject more strictly 
belongs. Under Thought is included every effect which 
has to be produced by speech, the subdivisions being,— 2 

\Broof and refutation; the excitation of the feelings, such 
sebas pity, fear, anger, and the like; the suggestion of 
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importance or its opposite. Now, it is evident that 3 
the dramatic incidents must be treated from the same 
points of view as the dramatic speeches, when the object 
is to evoke the sense of pity, fear, importance, or prob- 
ability. The only difference is, that the incidents 
should speak for themselves without verbal exposition ; 
while the effects aimed at in speech should be pro- 
duced by the speaker, and as a result of the speech. 
For what were the business of a speaker, if the Thought 
were revealed quite apart from what he says ? 

Next, as regards Diction. One branch of the inquiry 4 
treats of the Modes of Utterance. But this province 
of knowledge belongs to the art of Delivery and to 
the masters of that science. It includes, for instance, 
—what is a command, a prayer, a statement, a threat, 
a question, an answer, and so forth. To know or not5 
to know these things involves no serious censure upon 
the poet’s art. For who can admit the fault imputed 
to Homer by Protagoras,—that in the words, ‘Sing, 
goddess, of the wrath,’ he gives a command under the 
idea that he utters a prayer? For to tell some one to 
do a thing or not to do it is, he says,a command. We 
may, therefore, pass this over as an inquiry that belongs 
to another art, not to poetry. 

XX [Language in general includes the following parts :— 
Letter, Syllable; Connecting word, Noun, Verb, Inflexion 
or Case, Sentence or Phrase. 

A Letter is an indivisible sound, yet not every such 2 
sound, but only one which can form part of a group of 
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sounds. For even brutes utter indivisible sounds, none 
of which I call a letter. The sound I mean may be3 
either a vowel, a semi-vowel, or a mute. A vowel is 
that which without impact of tongue or lip has an 
audible sound. A semi-vowel, that which with such 
impact has an audible sound, as S and R. A mute, 
that which with such impact has by itself no sound, 
but joined to a vowel sound becomes audible, as G and 
D. These are distinguished according to the form 4 
assumed by the mouth and the place where they are 
produced; according as they are aspirated or smooth, 
long or short; as they are acute, grave, or of an inter- 
mediate tone; which inquiry belongs in detail to the 
writers on metre. 
A Syllable is a non-significant sound, composed of a 6 
mute and a vowel: for GR without A is a syllable, as 
also with A—-GRA. But the investigation of these 
differences belongs also to metrical science. 
A Connecting word is a non-significant sound, which 6 
1457a neither causes nor hinders the union of many sounds 
into one significant sound; it may be placed at either 
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end or in the middle of a sentence. Or, a non-significant 
sound, which out of several sounds, each of them signi- 
ficant, is capable of forming one significant sound,—as 
appi, mepi, and the like. Or, a non-significant sound, 7 
which marks the beginning, end, or division of a sentence; 
such, however, that it cannot correctly stand by itself at 
the beginning of a sentence,—as péy, trou, 8é. 

A Noun is a composite significant sound, not marking 8 
time, of which no part is in itself significant: for in 
double or compound words we do not employ the 
separate parts as if each were in itself significant. Thus 
in Theodorus, ‘ god-given, the ddpov or ‘gift’ is not in 
itself significant. 

A Verb is a composite significant sound, marking 9 
time, in which, as in the noun, no part is in itself signi- 
ficant. For ‘man,’ or ‘white’ does not express the idea 
of ‘when’; but ‘he walks, or ‘he has walked’ does 
connote time, present or past. 

Inflexion belongs both to the noun and verb, and 10 
expresses either the relation ‘of, ‘to, or the like; or 
that of number, whether one or many, as ‘man’ or 
‘men’; or the modes or tones in actual delivery, eg. a 
question or a command. ‘Did he go?’ and ‘go’ are 
verbal inflexions of this kind. 

A Sentence or Phrase is a composite significant 11 
sound, some at least of whose parts are in themselves 
significant; for not every such group of words consists 
of verbs and nouns—‘the definition of man,’ for example 
—hbut it may dispense even with the verb. Still it will 
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always have some significant part, as ‘in walking,’ or 
‘Cleon son of Cleon. <A sentence or phrase may form 12 
a unity in two ways,—either as signifying one thing, or 
as consisting of several parts linked together. Thus the 
Iliad is one by the linking together of parts, the definition 
of man by the unity of the thing signified. ] 

XXT Words are of two kinds, simple and double. By 
simple I mean those composed of non-significant elements, 
such as yj. By double or compound, those composed 
either of a significant and non-significant element 
(though within the whole word no element is significant), 
or of elements that are both significant. A word may 
likewise be triple, quadruple, or multiple in form, like 

1457b so many Massilian expressions, e.g. ‘ Hermo-caico-xanthus 
<who prayed to Father Zeus>.’ 

Every word is either current, or strange, or meta- 2 
phorical, or ornamental, or newly-coined, or lengthened, 
or contracted, or altered. 

By a current or proper word I mean one which is 3 
in general use among a people; by a strange word, one 
which is in use in another country. Plainly, therefore, 
the same word may be at once strange and current, but 
not in relation to the same people. The word ofyuvor, 
‘lance? is to the Cyprians a current term but to us a 
strange one. 

Metaphor is the application of an alien name by 4 
transference either from genus to species, or from species 
to genus, or from species to species, or by analogy, that is, 
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proportion. Thus from genus to species, as: ‘There lies 5 
my ship’; for lying at anchor is a species of lying. 
From species to genus, as: ‘ Verily ten thousand noble 
deeds hath Odysseus wrought’; for ten thousand is a 
species of large number, and is here used for a large 
number generally. From species to species, as: ‘ With 
blade of bronze drew away the life, and ‘Cleft the water 
with the vessel of unyielding bronze. Here dpicau, ‘to 
draw away, is used for tayety, ‘to cleave, and rapetv 
again for apvcai,—each being a species of taking away. 
Analogy or proportion is when the second term is to the 6 
first as the fourth to the third. We may then use the 
fourth for the second, or the second for the fourth. 
Sometimes too we qualify the metaphor by adding the 
term to which the proper word is relative. Thus the 
cup is to Dionysus as the shield to Ares. The cup may, 
therefore, be called ‘the shield of Dionysus, and the 
shield ‘the cup of Ares.’ Or, again, as old age is to life, 
so is evening to day. Evening may therefore be called 
‘the old age of the day, and old age, ‘the evening of 
life, or, in the phrase of Empedocles, ‘life’s setting sun.’ 
For some of the terms of the proportion there is at times 7 
no word in existence; still the metaphor may be used. 
For instance, to scatter seed is called sowing: but the 
action of the sun in scattering his rays is nameless, Still 
this process bears to the sun the same relation as sowing 
to the seed. Hence the expression of the poet ‘sowing 
the god-created light.’ There is another way in which 8 
this kind of metaphor may be employed. We may apply 
an alien term, and then deny of that term one of its 
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proper attributes; as if we were to call the shield, not 
‘the cup of Ares,’ but ‘the wineless cup.’ 

<An ornamental word . . .> 

A newly-coined word is one which has never been 9 
even in local use, but is adopted by the poet himself. 
Some such words there appear to be: as épydryes, 
‘sprouters,’ for xépata, ‘horns,’ and dpnrjp, ‘ supplicator, 
for fepevs, ‘ priest.’ 

1483a A word is lengthened when its own vowel is exchanged 10 
for a longer one, or when a syllable is inserted. <A 
word is contracted when some part of it is removed. 
Instances of lengthening are,—7oAnos for moAews, and 
IInAniddew for IIndeidov: of contraction,—xpi, 6a, and 
oy, as in pia yiverar aydporépav op. 

An altered word is one in which part of the ordinary 11 
form is left unchanged, and part is re-cast; as in def- 
tepov kata patov, deEvtepov is for deEsdv. 

[Nouns in themselves are either masculine, feminine, 12 
or neuter. Masculine are such as end in », p, s, or in 
some letter compounded with s,—these being two, 
and £ Feminine, such as end in vowels that are always 
long, namely 7 and w, and—of vowels that admit of 
lengthening—those in a. Thus the number of letters in 
which nouns masculine and feminine end is the same; 
for y and £ are equivalent to endings in 5. No noun ends 
in a mute ora vowel short by nature. ‘Three only end in 
t,— ped, Kopp, wérrepe: five end in v. Neuter nouns 
end in these two latter vowels; also in » and s.] 

XXII The perfection of style is to be clear without being 
mean. ‘The clearest style is that which uses only current 
or proper words; at the same time it is mean :—witness 
the poetry of Cleophon and of Sthenelus. That diction, 
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on the other hand, is lofty and raised above the common- 
place which employs unusual words. By unusual, I 
mean strange (or rare) words, metaphorical, lengthened,— 
anything, in short, that differs from the normal idiom. 
Yet a style wholly composed of such words is either a2 
riddle or a jargon; a riddle, if it consists of metaphors ; 
a jargon, if it consists of strange (or rare) words. For the 
essence of a riddle is to express true facts under im- 
possible combinations. Now this cannot be done by any 
arrangement of ordinary words, but by the use of meta- 
phor it can. Such is the riddle:—‘A man I saw who 
on another man had glued the bronze by aid of fire? and 
others of the same kind. A diction that is made up of ' 
strange (or rare) terms is a jargon. A certain infusion, 3 
therefore, of these elements is necessary to style; for the 
strange (or rare) word, the metaphorical, the ornamental, 
and the other kinds above mentioned, will raise it above 
the commonplace and mean, while the use of proper 
words will make it perspicuous. But nothing contributes 4 
1458b more to produce a clearness of diction that is remote 
from commonness than the lengthening, contraction, and 
alteration of words. For by deviating in exceptional 
cases from the normal idiom, the language will gain 
distinction; while, at the same time, the partial con- 
formity with usage will give perspicuity. The critics, 5 
therefore, are in error who censure these licenses of 
speech, and hold the author up to ridicule. Thus 
Eucleides, the elder, declared that it would be an easy 
matter to be a poet if you might lengthen syllables at 
will. He caricatured the practice in the very form of 


his diction, as in the verse: 
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"Emiydpnv eidov Mapabdvdade Baditorta, 
or, 

aux ap vy épdpevos tov éxeivou édd€Bopov. 
To employ such license at all obtrusively is, no doubt, 6 
grotesque; but in any mode of poctic diction there 
must be moderation. Even metaphors, strange (or rare) 
words, or any similar forms of speech, would produce 
the like effect if used without propriety and with the 
express purpose of being ludicrous. How great a differ- 7 
ence is made by the appropriate use of lengthening, may 
be seen in Epic poetry by the insertion of ordinary forms 
in the verse. So, again, if we take a strange (or rare) 
word, e<gnetaphor, or any similar mode of expression, 
and replace it by the current or proper term, the truth 
of our observation will be manifest. For example 
Aeschylus and Euripides each composed the same iambic 
line But the alteration of a single word by Euripides, 
who employed the rarer term instead of the ordinary 
one, makes one verse appear beautiful and the other 


trivial. Aeschylus in his Philoctetes says : 
payédawa <8 > 4 pov cdpxas éabler todos: 
Euripides substitutes @owara: ‘feasts on’ for éobies 
‘feeds on.’ Again, in the line, 
viv 8 pw édv drbyos Te Kal odtidavds Kal deLKns, 
the difference will be felt if we substitute the common 
words, 


f \ \ ? a 
vov 8 pw eddy puxpds te Kal doOeixds Kai dedys. 
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Kal 
rt / 1 
Sidpov detxédvov Katabels odiynv Te TpaTrelar, 
/ / 
Sigpov poyOnpov xatabels pixpdy te Tpamelav: 
” , if ala 4 
Kal To “hidves Bodwow, * hrdves Kpafovow. érs dé Apidppa- 
Sns Tods Tpaywdods éxwpw@der, StL & ovdels Av elrar ev TH dta- 
n ” \ 
réxT@ TovToLs ypavTat, oloy Td Swudtwv aro GNA py 
\ 3" \ Ss \ 
ard Swpdtov, cal To céOev Kal TO eyo b€ vw Kal TO 
\ »” 
"AyiAdXéws tépe GAA py Tepl “AyiAdEws, Kal dca adra 
A \ - a / fal \ \ 
totavTa.' Sta yap TO pr) elvas év Tots KUploLs TroLet TO p17) 
> \ 2 fal) / a x a 2 ee \ nr 
iSvwtixoy év TH A€EEL Gtravta Ta ToLadTa* éxelvos Sé TOTO 
b] / v x / \ Nae / lal > / f 
nyvoe. eotey dé péya pev TO ExdoT@ TOY eipnyéevwy TpeTrov- 
a / \ 
tas yphnobat, cal Sumdois dvoyace kal yAw@TTaLS, TOAD Se 
/ rn 
péeyaTov TO peTahopiKdy elvat, podvov yap TodTO ovTE Tap’ 
cal aft 
addrov éott AaBeivy evpvias te onuetov eat’ TO yap ev 
/ \ Le o > lal 1 | 7 \ 
petadépey TOTO Suovov Oewpeiy éotiv. Tav S dvouaTwr Ta 
\ / , a a 
bev OiTAG padrota appotter Tots SiOupauBors, ai dé yASTrat 
tad ig lal ¢< \ \ lal > / \ > 
Tots npwsxots, ai dé petadopal tots iauBetows. Kal év 
o n / lal 
bev Tols npwixots aravta ypHoya Ta eipnuéva, év Sé Tots 
\ \ / a A 
tap Belors Sia TO OTe parota réEwv puipelcar tadta dp- 
/ » 
poTTE TOY ovoudtwy bcos Kav év DOyous Tis yxpN- 
ow ae a Nye +s \ eee 
catto: got S€ Ta ToLadTa TO KUpLoy Kal weTapopa Kal Kocpos. 
bY \ = / \ fol > ial rs / 
mept pev ody Tpaywdias Kal Ths év Ta TpaTTew pipn- 


gews éotw Huly ixava Ta eipnuéva. 


1 Odyss. xx. 259, Sippov decxédov xatabels ddAlynv te tpdretay, 
2 Tiad xvii. 265. 


29, decxédcov Pansinus 2038, coni. Susemihl: 7’ deuéd\tov AS: 7’ alkédcoy 
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Or, if for the line, 

Sigpov dexédov xatabels drlynv te tpdmetav, 
we read, 

Sippov pox Onpov xatabels pixpav te tpametar. 

Or, for nrdves Bodwow, nioves xpafovar. 

Again, Ariphrades ridiculed the tragedians for using g 
phrases which no one would employ in ordinary speech : 
for example, Swudrewv do instead of dd Swpdtwr, 

ussa céDev, eyo S€ viv, "AyirArdéws mépe instead of sept 
"Ayirréws, and the like. It is precisely because such 
phrases are not part of the current idiom that they 
give distinction to the style. This, however, he failed 
to see. 

It is a great matter to observe propriety in these 9 
several modes of expression, as also in compound words, 
strange (or rare) words, and so forth. But the greatest 
thing by far is to have a command of metaphor. This’ 
alone cannot be imparted by another; it is the mark of 
genius, for to make good metaphors implies an eye for 
resemblances. 

Of the various kinds of words, the compound are 10 
best adapted to dithyrambs, rare words to heroic poetry, 
metaphors to iambic. In heroic poetry, indeed, all 
these varieties are serviceable. But in iambic verse, 
which reproduces, as far as may be, familiar speech, the 
most appropriate words are those which are found even 
in prose. These are,—the current or proper, the meta- 
phorical, the ornamental. 

Concerning Tragedy and imitation by means of 
action this may suffice. 
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A / lol 
O-e08l Tlep) S& rhs Sunynuatixhs Kav ev<t> peTp~E MYLNTLKAS, 
n 7 / 
drt Set Tods pvOous Kabdrep ev Tails tpaywdiats cuvicTavat 
cal 4 
SpapatiKxovs Kal rep) piav mpatiw brnv Kal Tedelav, Exovcav 
’ \ fa 5) th 7? @ a 4 a1 own THY 
20 apy Kal péca Kal Tédos, ly waoTeEp Swov Ev GrOY TrotH 77) 
oixelay HSovnv, Shrov, Kat pn opolas tatopiats Tas ouP- 
Oécets elvar, ev als dvdyxn oby) pias mpdkews rovetc bau 
oe 
SHrwow arr évds ypdvou, dca ev ToUT@ oUVEBH mepr Eva 
» 4 
i) Tretous, oY ExaoToy ws ETuyey exer TPds GAANAA. Wo7TreEp 2 
‘ A f 
25 yap Kata Tods avdTods ypdvous } T év Larapive éyéveTo 
> Or 
vaupayia Kal 4 év XuKxedia Kapynbdoviovy padyn ovdev 
Lal 3 fol 
mpos TO avTo cuvteivovcat Tédos, oUTwW Kal ev Tois epeFfs 
> = 

xpovors eviore yiverar Oatepovy peta Odtepov, €E av év 
ovdey yivetat TéXos. oxeddv 8 of Todd THY TroLNTaY TOUTO 

A Bal 

30 Spaar. 810, Somep elitropevy dn, Kal tavTy Oecrréctos dv 3 

gavein “Ounpos mapa tods aAXous, TS pNde Tov TOEMOV 
kaltep éyovta apyny Kal Tédos emeyerphoar Toveiy Gdov: 
Atav yap dv péyas nal ovK evovvorrtos Ewerrev EcecOau, 
h TO peyéOer petpidtovta KxatamemrAeyuévoy TH ToLxiria. 
3g vov & é&y pépos arroraBav érrevoodios néypntar avTaev 
modXois, oloy vedy Katadoyo Kal adrAos éerrevcodiots, ols 
SiadapBdver thy totnow. of § addow wept eva Trovodar 
\ \ Ce 4 7 A an € 
son Kal mepl éva ypovov kal play mpakw morvpeph, oloy o 
17. xdv évt wérpw scripsi (cf. 1449 b 11, 1459 b 32): xat év pérpy codd. 
18. cunordva: A®: ovveordvat coni. Vahlen 20. more? AS 21. dpolas 
loroplacs ras ovvOéoes Dacier (confirmat aliquatenus Arabs): duolas loroplacs 
Tas ovvOhoes Riccardianus 46; duolas toroplas ras ovriGes codd : olas 
loroplas ras cuvAOecs M‘Vey 22. elvat] Oeivac Bywater 25. Daraplyy 
Ae 26. vavpayxla apogr.: vatpaxos Ac 28. wera Odrepoy Parisinus 
2038, coni. Castelvetro: wera Oarépov AS 81. r@ Riccardianus 16: 7d 
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XXIII As to that poetic imitation which is narrative in 
form and employs a single metre, the plot manifestly 
ought, as in a tragedy, to be constructed on dramatic 
principles. It should have for its subject a single 
action, whole and complete, with a beginning, a middle, 
and anend. It will thus resemble a living organism 
in all its unity, and produce the pleasure proper to 
it. It will differ in structure from historical composi- 
tions, which of necessity present not a single action, 
but a single period, and all that happened within 
that period to one person or to many, little connected 
together as the events may be. For as the sea-fight at 2 
Salamis and the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily 
took place at the same time, but did not tend to any one 
result, so in the sequence of events, one thing sometimes 
follows another, and yet no single result is thereby 
produced. Such is the practice, we may say, of 
most poets. Here again, then, as has been already 3° 
observed, the transcendent excellence of Homer is 
manifest. He never attempts to make the whole war of 
Troy the subject of his poem, though that war had a 
beginning and an end. It would have been too vast a 
theme, and not easily embraced in a single view. If, 
again, he had kept it within moderate limits, it must 
have been over-complicated by the variety of the in- 
cidents. As it is, he detaches a single portion, and 
admits as episodes many events from the general story 
of the war—suach as the Catalogue of the ships and 
others—thus diversifying the poem. All other poets 

sb take a single hero, a single period, or an action single 
indeed, but with a multiplicity of parts. Thus did the 
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’ / le) 2 
7a Kvmpia rouncas kal thy pixpav “Irudda. Touyapoty ex 4 
fo fal € 
pev “Irud80s Kai "Odvcceias pia tpayedia movettar éxa- 
/ \ a 
tépas 4 Svo povat, éx S€ Kumpiwy moddai Kal THs ML- 
a , , / / 
5 pas “Idtados [rdéov] dxtad, olov brdwv xpiows, Pidox77- 
> , 
ts, Neomrorenos, Evpimvros, mrwxela, Adxawwat, IAdou 
mépous Kal amomAous [kal Livev Kal Tpwdédes]. 
lal / lal 
XXIV “Ere 8é 7a €f8n taba Set Eyew Thy érroTroilay TH Tpayy- 
4 A \ e A a / x > \ a / P 
Sia, } yap adi 4 memdeypévny 7) HOcxny 7 madntixny 
\ 
1oxal ta pépn é€w perorrovias Kal drews Ta’Td* Kal yap 
lal aA e vo 
mepitretecov Set Kal avayvaploewy Kal raOnuatov' ét¢ 
tas Siavoias nal thy réEw Exe Kards. ols araow 2 
a e A ‘ 
“Ounpos Kéypntat kal mparos Kal ixavads. Kal yap xal 
nr , € / Ts € 4s oT \ € lal 
TOV Tompatwv éxatepoy acuvéotnkey 7 pev “Tduds amdodv 
15 kal maOntixov, 4 b&é ‘Odvcoea meTrAEypévoy (avayvapiots 
yap Si0Xov) kal 7Oixn> mpos yap TovTous AéEE Kal Scavola 
mavra vrepBéBrnkev. Siapéper 5€ xatd Te THs cveTacews 3 
TO pHKOS 7 ETroTroLia Kal TO PéTPOV. TOU wey OvY KOS Spos 
€ \ ¢ , / e / \ cal a ‘ > \ 
ixavos 0 etpnuévos* Sivacbat yap Set cuvopacbar THY apyiv 
\ Ni Ui yv 7 oA A > lal \ > f 4 
20Kai TO Tédos. ln & Ay TodTO, Eb THY pév apyalwy éddT- 
c / ? \ \ A fal a 
Tovs at avotdcers elev, mpds S& Td TAROOS Tpaywdidv Tav 
> I ’ / t , ¥ \ \ \ 
eis piav axpoacw TiWepévoy mapyKoiev. Eyer S& Tpds TO 4 
émexteiverOar TO péeyeOos Tod Te H erroTrotia Ydcov Sia 


TO év pev TH Tpaypdia pr évdéyerOar dpa mparrdpeva 


1459 b 2. Kumpia Reiz: xumpexd AS 4. udvas pr. Ac 5et 7. mdéor 
et cal Dlywy cal Tpwddes secl. Hermann 7. mpwiddes pr. AC (r sup. scr. 
m, rec, ) 8. &ér dé bis Ac Set apogr.: 5% Ac 9. 7Oikhy om. 
D2] 11. xat 70Gv post dvayrwelrewv add. Susemih] 13. txav@s apogr. : 
ixavds Ac 14. rovnudrwy Ac 15. dvayvwploes Christ 16. 7Ocxdy 
corr rec, m. A°& yap A®: dé apogr. 17. mdvras apogr. 21. mpds 
52 apogr.: mpbc0e Ac 7d ante rpaywdidy add Tucker 22 fort. 
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author of the Cypria and of the Little Iliad. For this 4 
reason the Iliad and the Odyssey each furnish the 
subject of one tragedy, or, at most, of two; while the 
Cypria supplies materials for many, and the Little Iliad 
for eight—the Award of the Arms, the Philoctetes, the 
Neoptolemus, the Eurypylus, the Mendicant Odysseus, 
the Laconian Women, the Fall of Ilium, the Departure 
of the Fleet. 

XXIV Again, Epic poetry must have as many kinds as 
Tragedy: it must be simple, or complex, or ‘ethical,’ 
or ‘pathetic.’ The parts also, with the exception of 
song and spectacle, are the same; for it requires 
Reversals of the Situation, Recognitions, and Scenes of 
Suffering. Moreover, the thoughts and the diction must 2 
be artistic. Jn all these respects Homer is our earliest 
and sufficient model. Indeed each of his poems has a 
twofold character. The Iliad is at once simple and 
‘pathetic, and the Odyssey complex (for Recognition 
scenes run through it), and at the same time ‘ethical.’ 
Moreover, in diction and thought they are supreme. 

Epic poetry differs from Tragedy in the scale on3 
which it is constructed, and in its metre. As regards 
scale or length, we have already laid down an adequate 
limit :—the beginning and the end must be capable of 
being brought within a single view. This condition 
will be satisfied by poems on a smaller scale than the 
old epics, and answering in length to the group of 
tragedies presented at a single sitting. 

Epic poetry has, however, a great—a special— 4 
capacity for enlarging its dimensions, and we can see the 
reason. In Tragedy we cannot imitate several lines of 
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a a rn \ a 
25 TOAAG pépn pLpetcOar adda TO el THs oKNVAS Kal TOV 
ral lal ie \ \ , 
imroxpitav pépos povov: év 6¢ TH érrorrotia dua TO dunynow 
a , ey? ” 
elvat ott Tora pépn apa Troveiy Tepawwopeva, Vp wy 
A la ry hee 
otxelwy bvtwv adbketat 6 TOD TrounpaTos dyKOS. WaTE TOUT 
/ \ 
yer TO dyaboy els pweyadorpérerav Kal TO petaBaddey Tov 
> , \ 2 8 a b) , ? iy e, \ \ 
30 akovovta Kal érrescodiody dvopotow émetcodiols: TO yap 
fal al if, \ \ 
dpotov Tayd TrAnpody éxmimte Tovet TAS Tpaywdias. TO de 5 
Z pn et \ oem '§ a , o > / > 
HETPOV TO NpwiKoY Amd THs Telpas FppoKev. El yap TLS eV 
GdrAw Tv) péTpo Sinynuatixny plunowy ToLotto } €v TodXots, 
? \ BAY / A \ e \ , \ 
amperes av dhalvoito’ TO yap Hpwlkoy oTATYLwTAaTOY Kal 
35 OyKwdéoTaToy TaY péTpwr eotiv (810 Kal yAw@TTas Kal peTa- 
\ 4 / \ \ \ / € 
fopas Séyerar pddtota* qepitTH yap Kat <TavTy> 7 Sunyn- 
\ , Lal wv \ \ 3 Lal \ / 
patixn pipnow Tav addwv). TO dé lauBetov Kai teTpa- 
f \ aes. \ \ \ % t ” 
1460 a METPOV KIVNTIKA, TO meV OpYnoTLKoY TO 5é MpaKTLKOY. ETL de 6 
>? , ’ / > , 4 r / \ 
GATOTOWTEPOV, EL pLuyYYOL TLS avTd, WoTEp Xaipjywr. 1d 
ovdels paxpav ovotacty év GdXd@ TeTrolnKey 7} TH Tpdw, GAN 
omep eitroyev avtn 1 vars SidacKer TO appottov [avrA 
he Tal H] 
5 [SelaipetoPar. “Opnpos 88 ddrXra Te OANA AEvos erraivetc bat 7 
\ Py Net f a cal > > aa 8 « ta 
Kal 57 Kal dt povos Tav ToinTdy ovK ayvoel d Set rrocety 
abtov, avrov yap Sel roy troimtiy edayiota déyewv* od yap 
€OTL KATA TAVTA pLpNTHS. of ev odV aAXOL adTol Ley Se’ SXoU 
29. fort. [7d] dya0dv Bywater 33. Sinynuarixhy apogr: dupyntixhy AS 
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actions carried on at one and the same time; we must 
confine ourselves to the action on the stage and the part 
taken by the players. But in Epic poetry, owing to the 
narrative form, many events simultaneously transacted 
can be presented; and these, if relevant to the subject, 
add mass and dignity to the poem. The Epic has here 
an advantage, and one that conduces to grandeur of 
effect, to diverting the mind of the hearer, and relieving 
the story with varying episodes. For sameness of 
incident soon produces satiety, and makes tragedies fail 
on the stage. 

As for the metre, the heroic measure has proved its 5 
fitness by the test of experience. If a narrative poem 
in any other metre or in many metres were now com- 
posed, it would be found incongruous. For of all 
measures the heroic is the stateliest and the most 
massive; and hence it most readily admits rare words 
and metaphors, which is another point in which the 
narrative form of imitation stands alone. On the other 
hand, the 1ambic and the trochaic tetrameter are stirring 
measures, the latter being akin to dancing, the former 
expressive of action. Still more absurd would it be to6 
mix together different metres, as was done by Chaeremon. 
Hence no one has ever composed a poem on a great scale 
in any other than heroic verse. Nature herself, as we 
have said, teaches the choice of the proper measure. 

Homer, admirable in all respects, has the special merit 7 
of being the only poet who rightly appreciates the part 
he should take himself The poet should speak as little 
as possible in his own person, for it is not this that makes 
him an imitator. Other poets appear themselves upon 
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dryovitovrat, pipodvtar b€ ddiya Kal drwvyaxis’ o dé drlya 
10 Ppoyuacdpevos eVOds eiadyer dvipa } yuvaika 7) ado Te 
[900s] nad ovdév’ dO GAN Exovta HOn. Set pév ovv ev Tais 8 
Tpaywdiats mouiy To Oavpactov, paddov & évdéyerat év 
Th éromoula 7d Groyov, 80 & cupBaiver pddiota TO Gav- 
pactov, Sia To mr Opa eis Tov mpdrrovTa* met TA TeEpl 
15 THY “Exropos Siwfw él oxnvis bvta yedota av pavein, ot 
pev éatares wad ov SimKovtes, 6 Se dvavetwy, ev 88 Trois 
brea ravOdver. Td d8 Oavpacrov dU: onuetov Sé+ mavtes 
yap mpooriévres amrayyéddovew ws xapitopevor. dedidayev 9 
88 drdcota “Opnpos nab Tods Grrous wevdh rAéyewv Gs Sei. 
20 gor Se TodTO Tapadoyiopos. olovtat yap avOpwrot, Stay 
Tovdt SvTos Todt 7} yiwopuévou yivynTat, el Td DoTEpov Eoriy, 
kal Td TpoTepov eivar } yiverOas’ TodTo Sé éots Yreddos. 51d 
3n, dv To mpadtov wredSos, GAN ovdé, TovTou dyTos, avdyKn 
<Kaxeivo> elvat } yeverOas [7] mpocbetvar: Sia yap Td TODTO 
25 eldevat adnOes Ov, Taparoyilerar Huey 7 uy? Kal TO TpaTov 
as év. mapddevypa 8 tovTov é« trav Nimtpwy. mpoatpetcAai 10 
te Sel advvatacixora warnrov 1) Suvata aridava: Tovs Te NOYOUS 
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the scene throughout, and imitate but little and rarely. 
Homer, after a few prefatory words, at once brings in 
a man, or woman, or other personage; none of them 
wanting in characteristic qualities, but each with a 
character of his own. 

The element of the wonderful is required in Tragedy. 8 
The irrational, on which the wonderful depends for its 
chief effects, has wider scope in Epic poetry, because there 
the person acting is not seen. Thus, the pursuit of 
Hector would be ludicrous if placed upon the stage—the 
Greeks standing still and not joining in the pursuit, and 
Achilles waving them back. But in the Epic poem the 
absurdity passes unnoticed. Now the wonderful is 
pleasing: as may be inferred from the fact that every 
one tells a story with some addition of his own, 
knowing that his hearers like it. It is Homer who 9 
has chiefly taught other poets the art of telling lies 
skilfully. The secret of it lies in a fallacy. For, 
assuming that if one thing is or becomes, a second is 
or becomes, men imagine that, if the second is, the first 
likewise is or becomes. But this is a false inference. 
Hence, where the first thing is untrue, it is quite un- 
necessary, provided the second be true, to add that the 
first is or has become, For the mind, knowing the 
second to be true, falsely infers the truth of the first. 
There is an example of this in the Bath Scene of the 
Odyssey. 

Accordingly, the poet should prefer probable im- 10 
possibilities to improbable possibilities. The tragic plot 
must not be composed of irrational parts. Everything 
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irrational should, if possible, be excluded; or, at all 
events, it should lie outside the action of the play (as, 
in the Oedipus, the hero’s ignorance as to the manner 
of Laius’ death); not within the drama—as in the 
Electra, the messenger’s account of the Pythian games ; 
or, as in the Mysians, the man who has come from Tegea 
to Mysia and is still speechless. The plea that otherwise 
the plot would have been ruined, is ridiculous; such a 
plot should not in the first instance be constructed. 
But once the irrational has been introduced and an air 
of likelihood imparted to it, we must accept it in spite of 
the absurdity. Take even the irrational incidents in the 
Odyssey, where Odysseus is left upon the shore of Ithaca. 
How intolerable even these might have been would be 
apparent if an inferior poet were to treat the subject. 

160d AS it 1s, the absurdity is veiled by the poetic charm 
with which the poet invests it. 

The diction should be elaborated in the pauses of 11 
the action, where there is no expression of character 
or thought. For, conversely, character and thought are 
merely obscured by a diction that is over brilliant. 

XXV With respect to critical difficulties and their solu- 
tions, the number and nature of the sources from which 
they may be drawn may be thus exhibited. 

The poet being an imitator, like a painter or any 
other artist, must of necessity imitate one of three 
objects, things as they were or are, things as they are 
said or thought to be, or things as they ought to be. 
The vehicle of expression is language,—either current 2 
terms or, it may be, rare words or metaphors. There 
are also many modifications of language, which we 
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concede to the poets. Add to this, that the standard of 3 
correctness is not the same in poetry and politics, any 
more than in poetry and any other art. Within the art 
of poetry itself there are two kinds of faults,—those 
which touch its essence, and those which are accidental 
If a poet has chosen to imitate something, <but has 4 
imitated it incorrectly> through want of capacity, the 
error is inherent in the poetry. But if the failure is 
due to a wrong choice—if he has represented a horse 
as throwing out both his off legs at once, or introduced 
technical inaccuracies in medicine, for example, or in 
any other art—the error is not essential to the poetry. 
These are the points of view from which we should 
consider and answer the objections raised by the 
critics. 

First as to matters which concern the poet’s own 5 
art. If he describes the impossible, he is guilty of 
an error; but the error may be justified, if the end 
of the art be thereby attained (the end being that 
already mentioned),—if, that is, the effect of this or 
any other part of the poem is thus rendered more 
striking. A case in point is the pursuit of Hector. 
If, however, the end might have been as well, or better, 
attained without violating the special rules of the poetic 
art, the error is not justified: for every kind of error 
should, if possible, be avoided. 

Again, does the error touch the essentials of the 
poetic art, or some accident of it? For example,—not 
to know that a hind has no horns is a less serious matter 
than to paint it inartistically. 

Further, if it be objected that the description is not 6 
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true to fact, the poet may perhaps reply,—‘ But the 
objects are as they ought to be’: just as Sophocles said 
that he drew men as they ought to be; Euripides, as 
they are. In this way the objection may be met. If,7 
however, the representation be of neither kind, the poet 
may answer,—‘ This is how men say the thing is.’ This 
applies to tales about the gods. It may well be that 
these stories are not higher than fact nor yet true to 

sia fact: they are, very possibly, what Xenophanes says of 
them. But anyhow, ‘this is what is said.’ Again, a 
description may be no better than the fact: ‘still, it was 
the fact’; as in the passage about the arms: ‘ Upright 
upon their butt-ends stood the spears’ This was the 
custom then, as it now is among the IIlyrians. 

Again, in examining whether what has been said or 8 
done by some one is poetically right or not, we must 
not look merely to the particular act or saying, and ask 
whether it is poetically good or bad. We must also con- 
sider by whom it is said or done, to whom, when, by 
what means, or for what end; whether, for instance, it 
be to secure a greater good, or avert a greater evil. 

Other difficulties may be resolved by due regard to 9 
the usage of language. We may note a rare word, as in 
oupjas pev mpadtov, where the poet perhaps employs 
ovphas not in the sense of mules, but of sentinels. So, 
again, of Dolon : ‘ill-favoured indeed he was to look upon.’ 
It is not meant that his body was ill-shaped, but that his 
face was ugly; for the Cretans use the word evevdés, 
‘well-favoured,’ to denote a fair face. Again, fwpdrepor 
dé xépave, ‘mix the drink livelier, does not mean ‘mix 
it stronger’ as for hard drinkers, but ‘mix it quicker.’ 
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Sometimes an expression is metaphorical, as ‘ Now all 10 
gods and men were sleeping through the night,’—while at 
the same time the poet says: ‘ Often indeed as he turned 
his gaze to the Trojan plain, he marvelled at the sound 
of flutes and pipes.’ ‘All’ is here used metaphorically 
for ‘many,’ all being a species of many. So in the 
verse,—‘ alone she hath no part... , otn, ‘alone,’ is 
metaphorical; for the best known may be called the 
only one. 

Again, the solution may depend upon accent or 11 
breathing. Thus Hippias of Thasos solved the difficulties 
in the lines,—8édopev (Scd0pev) Sé of, and 70 pév od (ov) 
KataTvbetas OuBpo. 

Or again, the question may be solved by punctuation, 12 
as in Empedocles,—‘ Of a sudden things became mortal 
that before had learnt to be immortal, and things un- 
mixed before mixed.’ 

Or again, by ambiguity of meaning, as map- 13 
oynxcey S& mréo vi£, where the word mw is 
ambiguous. 

Or by the usage of language. Thus any mixed 14 


drink is called olvos, ‘wine.’ Hence Ganymede is said 
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‘to pour the wine to Zeus, though the gods do not 
drink wine. So too workers in iron are called yarKéas, 
or workers in bronze. This, however, may also be taken 
as a metaphor. 

Again, when a word seems to involve some incon- 15 
sistency of meaning, we should consider how many 
senses it may bear in the particular passage. For 16 
example: ‘there was stayed the spear of bronze ’—we 
should ask in how many ways we may take ‘being 
checked there.’ The true mode of interpretation is the 

1461 b precise opposite of what Glaucon mentions. Critics, he 
says, Jump at certain groundless conclusions; they pass 
adverse judgment and then proceed to reason on it; and, 
assuming that the poet has said whatever they happen 
to think, find fault if a thing is inconsistent with their 
own fancy. The question about Icarius has been treated 
in this fashion. The critics imagine he was a Lacedae- 
monian. They think it strange, therefore, that Tele- 
machus should not have met him when he went to 
Lacedaemon. But the Cephallenian story may perhaps 
be the true one. They allege that Odysseus took a wife 
from among themselves, and that her father was Icadius 
not Icarius. It is merely a mistake, then, that gives 
plausibility to the objection. 

In general, the impossible must be justified by 17 


reference to artistic requirements, or to the higher 
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reality, or to received opinion. With respect to the 
requirements of art, a probable impossibility is to be 
preferred to a thing improbable and yet possible. Again, 
it may be impossible that there should be men such as 
Zeuxis painted. ‘Yes,’ we say, ‘but the impossible is 
the higher thing; for the ideal type must surpass the 
reality.’ To justify the irrational, we appeal to what is 
commonly said to be. In addition to which, we urge 
that the irrational sometimes does not violate reason; 
just as ‘it is probable that a thing may happen contrary 
to probability.’ 

Things that sound contradictory should be examined 18 
by the same rules as in dialectical refutation—whether 
the same thing is meant, in the same relation, and in the 
same sense, We should therefore solve the question by 
reference to what the poet says himself, or to what is 
tacitly assumed by a person of intelligence. 

The element of the irrational, and, similarly, depravity 19 
of character, are justly censured when there is no inner 
necessity for introducing them. Such is the irrational 
element in the introduction of Aegeus by Euripides and 
the badness of Menelaus in the Orestes. 

Thus, there are five sources from which critical 20 
objections are drawn. ‘Things are censured either as 

: impossible, or irrational, or morally hurtful, or contra- 
dictory, or contrary to artistic correctness. The answers 
should be sought under the twelve heads above mentioned. 

XXVI The question may be raised whether the Epic or 
Tragic mode of imitation is the higher. If the more 
refined art is the higher, and the more refined in every 
case is that which appeals to the better sort of audience, 
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the art which imitates anything and everything is 
manifestly most unrefined. The audience is supposed to 
be too dull to comprehend unless something of their own 
is thrown in by the performers, who therefore indulge 
in restless movements. Bad flute-players twist and twirl, 
if they have to represent ‘the quoit-throw, or hustle the 
coryphaeus when they perform the ‘Scylla’ Tragedy, 2 
it is said, has this same defect. We may compare the 
opinion that the older actors entertained of their suc- 
cessors. Mynniscus used to call Callippides ‘ape’ on 
account of the extravagance of his action, and the same 
view was held of Pindarus. Tragic art, then, as a whole, 
stands to Epic in ,the same relation as the younger to 
the elder actors. So we are told that Epic poetry is 
addressed to a cultivated audience, who do not need 
gesture; Tragedy, to an inferior public. Being then 3 
unrefined, it is evidently the lower of the two. 

Now, in the first place, this censure attaches not to 
the poetic but to the histrionic art; for gesticulation 
may be equally overdone in epic recitation, as by Sosi- 
stratus, or in lyrical competition, as by Mnasitheus the 
Opuntian. Next, all action is not to be condemned— 
any more than all dancing—but only that of bad per- 
formers. Such was the fault found in Callippides, as 
also in others of our own day, who are censured for 
representing degraded women. Again, Tragedy like Epic 
poetry produces its effect even without action; it reveals 
its power by mere reading. If, then, in all other respects 
it is superior, this fault, we say, is not inherent in it. 

And superior it is, because it has all the epic4 
elements—it may even use the epic metre—with the 
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music and spectacular effects as important accessories ; 
and these produce the most vivid of pleasures. Further, 
it has vividness of impression in reading as well as in 
representation. Moreover, the art attains its end within 5 

vez» narrower limits; for the concentrated effect is more 
pleasurable than one which is spread over a long time 
and so diluted. What, for example, would be the effect 
of the Oedipus of Sophocles, if it were cast into a form 
as long as the Iliad? Once more, the Epic imitation 6 
has less unity; as is shown by this, that any Epic poem 
will furnish subjects for several tragedies. Thus if the 
story adopted by the poet has a strict unity, it must 
either be concisely told and appear truncated; or, if it 
conform to the Epic canon of length, it must seem weak 
and watery. <Such length implies some loss of unity,> 
if, I mean, the poem is constructed out of several actions, 
like the Iliad and the Odyssey, which have many such 
parts, each with a certain magnitude of its own. Yet 
these poems are as perfect as possible in structure, each 
is, in the highest degree attainable, an imitation of a 
single action. 

If, then, Tragedy is superior to Epic poetry in all these 7 
respects, and, moreover, fulfils its specific function better 
as an art—for each art ought to produce, not any chance 
pleasure, but the pleasure proper to it, as already stated 
—it plaimly follows that Tragedy is the higher art, as 
attaining its end more perfectly, . 

Thus much may suffice concerning Tragic and Epics 
poetry in general; their several kinds and parts, with 
the number of each and their differences; the causes 
that make a poem good or bad; the objections of the 
critics and the answers to these objections. # « « 
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